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WATER A RATIONAL REMEDY FOR DISEASE. 

BV J. H. KELLOGG, M. D. 


W ATER is a physiological agent. 

A drug is an antiphysiological 
agent. Water acts upon the body, and 
the body reacts to it. A drug does not 
act upon the body; the body simply acts 
upon the drug to get rid of it. Water 
applied to any part of the skin causes it 
to contract, and thus stimulates an in¬ 
ternal portion associated with that part. 
The portion of the skin overlying the 
stomach is so intimately associated with 
the stomach by the vasomotor nerves that 
whatever happens to the skin over the 
stomach happens to the stomach; that is, 
as regards its circulation and nerve sup¬ 
ply. When the stomach manifests sensi¬ 
bility, one of its peculiar sensations is 
hunger; and when it has lost its sensi¬ 
bility, there is no hunger,— the stomach is 
paralyzed, and the skin over it is also 
paralyzed. 

Over the heart an area ol the skin 
about as large as the two hands is asso¬ 
ciated with the heart. When we wdsh to 
slow the heart beat, we put an ice bag 
over this part of the skin, and when we 
wish to make the heart beat faster, we re¬ 
move the ice bag. Whatever is done to 
excite the skin over the heart, excites the 
heart also. The skin overlying the liver 
is associated with the liver; hence, if a 
cold application is put on this surface, it 


contracts the blood vessels of the liver; 
but if a hot application is made to the 
skin, it dilates the blood vessels of this 
organ, therefore, if the liver is con¬ 
gested, the blood can be removed; and if 
the liver is diseased, healthy blood can be 
made to pass through it, and it will be 
healed, for it is the blood that heals. 

Sometimes one feels sleepy. He bathes 
his face in cold water, and it wakes him 
up. Is there any medicine to be rubbed 
on the face that will w'ake one up as cold 
water does, and without the slightest in¬ 
jury to the skin? 

What shall we do for a person with con¬ 
gestion of the kidney ? Is there any ilrug 
that will remove the congestion? — No, a 
drug will increase the congestion, if it has 
any effect. But put the man into a tub of 
hot w'ater, and the hot water will bring 
the blood into the skin in such quantities 
that the kidney will be drained of its 
blood and relieved. This is the simplest 
thing in the world. 

Here is a man coming down with the 
plague. He has congested kidney, liver, 
lung, lymphatic glands, and spleen, and 
he is likely to have suppuration of the 
glands, inflammation of the kidneys, in¬ 
flamed liver, and pneumonia. What is to 
be done for such a patient? — Put him 
into a tub of hot water. I was interested 
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in an article in a medical journal in regard 
to a doctor who had seen seven hundred 
cases of plague in llombay. He gave a 
description of his treatment. He said 
that the best possible treatment is a 
blanket wrung out of hot water. The 
treatment employed by an eminent Eng¬ 
lish physician for patients suffering from 
the plague consists siin])ly in wrapping 
them in hot blankets. 

Water is a wonderful thing, because it 
sets nature to work; it controls and modi¬ 
fies the natural healing power of the body. 
Cold applications changed every twenty 
minutes relieve congestion of the liver. 
Note how cpiickly this is done, liut give 
the patient medicine, and it requires a 
long time to obtain relief, for the medi¬ 
cine must be taken into the stomach and 
absorbed ; it must enter the circulation 
and be carried through the body before it 
finds the liver, and then only a small por¬ 
tion of it reaches that organ. If instead 
of administering medicine we apply a 
cold application to the skin overlying the 
liver, that very instant the liver feels the 
thrill of the application. 

Here is a man wln)se heart is ninning 
away. Alcohol is given him to slow the 
heart. How long will it be before any of 
that alcohol reaches the heart? — It must 
first be taken into the stomach, absorbed, 
circulated, and distributed all over the 
body; it goes to the head and the heels 
and all the places between, and the heart 
gets only a little of it. Hut if we ^vish to 
slow the heart immediately, we put a cold 
application over it, and that very instant 
the heart feels the inlluence of the appli¬ 
cation. Why? — Hecause the impulse 
travels over the nerves directly to the 
heart, and it goes at the rate of two hun 
dred feet a second. How far is it to the 
spinal cord? — About a foot. And how 
far is it to the heart ? — Say a foot. 
That is two feet to the spinal cord and 
back. So it requires one one-hundredth 


of a second before the cold application 
begins to do its work. 

Suppose a person faints away and falls 
\ipon the door. If we were to send for a 
doctor to administer medicine, and were 
to wait for the medicine to be absorbed 
and to get around to the heart and awaken 
it, by that time the patient might be dead, 
but every one knows what to do for a 
person who has fainted,—dash a little 
cold water in his face, and the heart be¬ 
gins to beat again, and the patient is well. 
Every case in which an organ has ceased 
operations is a case of faint. Here is a 
stomach that has fainted away at the ad¬ 
vent of an enormous dinner; the poor 
stomach has a fit of indigestion. What 
is one to do ? Swallow pepsin, the digest¬ 
ive principle from a pig’s stomach? That 
will not cure the stomach. But a hot ap¬ 
plication over the stomach, followed by a 
cold application and massage, affords im¬ 
mediate relief. I'he stomach is energized 
by the cold application and goes to work. 
So it is with every bodily organ. If one 
knows where to apply the water, hot or 
cold, as the case may be, he can wake up 
any organ of the body. Water is a rem¬ 
edy that will revive a patient almost in¬ 
stantly. It is an almost universal remedy, 
and all we need t(^ know is how to apply 
it. By this iijeans we can revive every 
fainting organ of the body which has be¬ 
come sluggish ; we can energize it by 
this wonderful power. There is no drug 
that will do this. Drugs do not create 
power. 

Chronic diseases and acute diseases of 
all sorts are curable by water and other 
rational measures if employed in time. 
But time here means before the disc?'* 
has advanced to the stage nt actual 
breakdown of structure. 'I'here are very 
few cases which are curable by drugs. 
Malaria is curable by quinine. This is a 
parasitic disease, and quinine kills the 
parasite; but it does not cure the man. 
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because he succumbs to the disease again, 
for the man is soon exposed to a new 
infection. Water operates differently. 
Hy cold water properly applied, the 
strength and vigor of the body are in¬ 
creased to such a degree that it is able 


to destroy the parasites without the qui¬ 
nine. and then it ])ecomes a dangerous 
place for them. C^old water renders the 
body uninhabitable by the parasites, 
while quinine acts simply as a temporary 
poison. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

» 

BY GEORGE H. BROWN. 


P HYSICAL education is a subject upon 
which volumes will yet be written 
before its necessity is 
f u 11 y grasped. The 
present condition of 
])ublic knowledge upon 
the subject can easily 
be ascertained by ask¬ 
ing any one of the thou¬ 
sands of young men who 
scramble out to business 
every day after bolting 
a nominal and taste¬ 
less breakfast, about 
his nabits and health. 

The answer will vary 
only as regards his free¬ 
dom from disease ; be¬ 
yond this he knows 
nothing on the subject. 

His habits, he will assure you, are quite 
regular. He rides directly to his business 
every morning, stands at his desk or 
.counter for about ten hours at a stretch, 
rides h(»rae, bolts his supper, reads the 
paper, and goes to bed. He has occa¬ 
sionally thought of joining a gymnasium, 
but could never find the spare time. Is 
this man living in the true sense of the 
word? — No. He is slowly but surely 
decaying without ever having bloomed. 

It is often asked, “What kind of ex¬ 
ercise must I take to have health and 
strength?'* i.et me give you my expe¬ 
rience. Before living on a cereal diet 
and taking gymnastic exercise, I weighed 


one hundred and twenty-six pounds, and 
was in very poor physical condition. My 


wind and my muscular development did 
not approach their proper state. Now, 
after living on a cereal diet, with due care 
and exercise, 1 weigh one hundred and 
forty pounds, dhe accompanying illus¬ 
trations will speak of my muscular condi¬ 
tion, and as to my wind, I find that it is 
in first-class state. Of course I have also 
taken regular sleep, of eight hours^ dura¬ 
tion, bathed frequently, and breathed 
plenty of good air. 

1 advise all those vvho use tobacco or 
liquor to leave them alone, also to avoid 
tea and coffee, and to drink instead good 
clear spring water. Do not load your 
stomach with greasy pork and Other 
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meats, or with pie and cake, but eat 
cereal food. If you are unused to this 
diet, the change will be a little hard at 
first, but you will look better and feel 
better by continuing it. Never eat or 
drink while overheated, excited, or angry ; 
eat slowly and masticate your food well, 
and drink as little as possible while eating. 


If you wish to reduce fat, abstain almost 
entirely from water and other liquids ; but 
if you wish to increase flesh, drink water 
freely. An orange before breakfast is 
often a valuable aid in breaking up con¬ 
stipation; and when the liver is sluggish, 
and there is a costive condition of the 
bowels, the juice of a lemon taken in a 
glass of clear cold water before retiring 
will prove a wonderfully efficient remedy, 
for it acts promptly on the liver, and is 
healthful in general. 

All gymnasium teachers and most phy¬ 
sicians will tell you that a good cereal 
diet, with care and exercise, will keep the 
lungs, blood, nerves, digestion, and body 
in perfect condition. 

Exercise the lungs whenever you can in 
the open air. Strict attention should be 
paid to the regularity of breathing, for 
whatever increases the breathing capacity 


improves the health. The greatest atten¬ 
tion is given to this point by all gymna¬ 
sium teachers. Good wind is necessary 
for all feats and for the enjoyment of out¬ 
door exercise of every description. It 
may be wonderfully improved by reading 
aloud, and by taking deep inhalations on 
first rising in the morning. These may 
be continued for ten 
minutes at a time, in¬ 
haling the fresh air into 
the lungs while keeping 
the mouth shut, and 
then opening the mouth 
to exhale the air. There 
are few better methods 
for guarding against 
consumption, generally 
improving the breath¬ 
ing, and for purifying 
tim blood. Do not 
think for one minute 
that good air can hurt 
you, but always breathe 
through the. nose. 

No exercise should be 
carried to excess, as that only exhauSts 
the body. Strength will come slowly but 
surely. Swimming is a good exercise. It 
is especially beneficial when taken in salt 
water. Never allow yourself to cool off 
quickly if you are very warm. Do not 
handle heavy weights. Use light exercise 
for health, and do not tire out any mus¬ 
cle, but try to exercise every part of the 
body. The skipping rope is good for the 
wind, stomach, muscles, and legs, as also 
are running or a brisk walk of from two 
to four miles a day. 

If the bowels are sluggish when you get 
up in the morning, knead them gently with 
the hands, but do not press on the body 
so harshly as to bruise it in the least, as 
that will injure, instead of benefiting your 
condition. On rising, sponge the chest 
and abdomen with cool water, after which 
rub the skin till a bright red glow covers 
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the surface. If possi¬ 
ble* drink a glass of 
cold water slowly be¬ 
fore breakfast; in cases 
where cold water can 
not be taken, sip hot 
water, as hot as can be 
borne without burning 
the mouth. 

Hathe frequently, so 
as to keep the pores 
of the skin in a healthy 
condition. This will 
impart vitality to the 
whole organism. After 
bathing, always rub the 
bod y until it is warm and 
refl, with a coarse towel ; and for a tonic 
effect, bathe in cool or cold water in a 
warm room. Before gt)ing to bed, thor¬ 
oughly clean the nails of the feet and 
hands. 

See that you get eight hours' sleep out 
of every twenty four. This wdll rest the 
mind and invigorate the body. Always 



keep the window of your sleeping-room 
open at the top ; and better, if possible, 
keep the temperature of the room at 65° 
F. during the day, and at from 45° to 50° 
F. during the night. If you are inclined 
to be melancholy, sleep upon the right 
side. 

You must keep regular hours for retir- 
_ ing, rising, and eating, and it will pay 
you not to intrude on these hours, 
even though you should have to neg¬ 
lect important business in order to 
do so. 

All these things are good for the 
healthy body alone, but to be a 
I healthy man requires something more. 

It requires mental and moral culture, 

I for the state of the body is greatly 
affected by the state of the mind. It 
I is a truth little known, that evil 
" thoughts injure the body as well as 
I the mind ; so keep ever before you the 
thought that God is the author of all 
things; that whatever exists is from 
him, and that it exists for a purpose 
in the structure of the universe. Re¬ 
member, above all, that our bodies 
are the temples of God, and that he 
holds us to account for the use we 
_J make of them. 


















THE CURE OF NERVOUSNESS. 


BY DUDLEY FULTON, M. D. 


I T EREDITY is the most potent influ- 
I ence in the production of nervous 
disorders. A history of epilepsy is found 
in the family in more than one third of 
epileptics, in from fifty to eighty per cent 
of all the insane, and in a very large ma¬ 
jority of neurasthenics and other neurotic 
persons. 

The accumulative force of bad heredity 
is strikingly illustrated in family lines 
where, for instance, chronic alcoholism 
was in the first generation, epilepsy or 
chorea in the second, insanity in the third, 
and in the fourth imbecility or idiocy, and 
finally, extinction of the family. 

Much is being done by attempting the 
prevention of the marriage of epileptics, 
of those having had insanity, or of other 
neurotic persons, for the children of such 
individuals are freighted with tendencies 
toward like nerve weaknesses. The mar¬ 
riage of relations should also be discour¬ 
aged, as loss of stamina and the practical 
extinction of the finer traits of the family 
result. The intermarriage of ICuropean 
aristocracies has afforded numerous in¬ 
stances of the resulting deteriorations. 

A child of neurotic parentage needs 
special protection and fortification against 
like tendencies. Me must be taken in 
hand early, and with this point kept in 
view, must receive early counter impres¬ 
sions, and must be placed in a channel 
that leads to nerve strength. 

The brain of a child grows proportion¬ 
ately very fast the first seven years of life. 
This is the unstable period. The most 
lasting impressions for good or evil are 
received during this time. The centers 
of the special senses are stimulated and 
developed. 'The individual is very much 
the product of the impressions and influ¬ 
ences received during this very early 
period. During the following few years 


of the child’s life his body tries to catch 
up with his brain, which about this time 
stops growing so rapidly, and becomes 
settled into more definite grooves. The 
child becomes physically active. Every¬ 
thing he does is emphasized by activity 
and motion. If he is allowed to follow 
his natural inclination to romp and play, 
eat and sleep, the body overtakes the 
brain growth, and the foundation of har¬ 
monious and symmetrical development of 
mind and body is laid. 

Hut unhajipily the ideas and concepts 
of school life, education, and training that 
have run rife throughout C'hristendom are 
more responsible for the production of 
nervousness than any other one influence, 
save, perhaps, that <jf heredity. The edu¬ 
cational scheme has allowed children to 
enter schools by the time tliey were out 
of pinafores, to begin the study of sub¬ 
jects their young minds could not possibly 
grasp. The child has been taken from 
his motor life and kept in school several 
hours a day, where, instead of brain rest, 
he has received brain stimulation, and his 
muscles have been allowed to remain 
weak and undeveloped. He has been 
overtrained mentally and undeveloped 
physically. 

The era of educational reforms now en¬ 
gaging the attention of leaders of thought 
promises new nerves, better balanced 
brains, and stronger men and women. 

Children, and especially the nervous 
ones, as evidence<l by restlessness, night 
terrors, teething fits, should during the 
first ten or twelve years of life be kept 
from school work and all influences tend¬ 
ing to development ol the nervous sys¬ 
tem. During this time it is brawn and 
muscle that are most needed. Fears 
need not be entertained that such chil¬ 
dren will “get behind” in their studies. 
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Abundant experience has shown that 
these are the ones who overtake and ])ass 
those who began school three or five years 
earlier- Children in this growing period 
need sunshine, pure air, good digestion, 
large lung capacity, nutritive, non-irrita¬ 
ting food, and good circulation. They 
need these far more than they do stuffy 
schoolrooms in which they learn com¬ 
pound fractions and the names of all the 
rivers of South America or the highest 
peaks of the Himalayas. 

The chances greatly preponderate that 
the individual harv'ests either the grain 
or the thistles planted in the soil of 
childhood. If puberty is safely passed, 
the individual is likely to remain the pos¬ 
sessor of a strong, well-poised nervous 
system. 

It will thus be seen that one does not 
happen to be nervous. He becomes so 
by heredity or by cultivation. The indi¬ 
vidual or his parents work as hard for 
nervousness as they do for gout. Man 
was not originally a ‘^nervous” animal, 
but he has become 
more or less one by 
the degenerating in¬ 
fluences common to 
modern life and bad 
habits. All mental, 
motor, and sensory 
activities are normally 
equipoised by the two opposing influences 
in the brain,— excitation and inhibition. 
Without excitation there would be no 
activity or ambition; «)ne would become 
stale, and petrify. Without inhibition the 
nerves would consume themselves by 
hyperactivities. The preponderance of 
either influence determines temperament 
and disposition. 

Healthy action of the nervous system 
depends, first, on normal structure of the 
brain and nerves, and secondly, on proper 
nutrition. 

In the average individual, structure is 
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normal. Faulty nutrition may be con¬ 
sidered as the immediate influence that 
produces all nervous manifestations. 
This may result from non-nourishing 
food; from overwork and loss of sleep, 
not allowing the nerves recuperation and 
replenishment; from dissipation: from the 



effect of poisons in the blood; from the 
use of tobacco, alcohol, tea and coffee; 
and from the excessive number of poisons 
accumulated in the body because of non¬ 
elimination. 

The finer technique and skill in the lab¬ 
oratory to-day permit us to depict the 
effect of loss of sleep, overwork, strain, 
and worry ; of alcohol and various drugs 
and poisons upon the nerve cells. This 
gives a good working basis in the manage¬ 
ment and cure of functional nervous dis¬ 
ease. 

I'he healthy nerve cell (Fig. i) has a 
well-rounded outline, and a nucleus in its 
center, which is also of regular contour 
and form. The cell body contains an 
abundance of chromophylic (nerve en- 
ergy) granules. 

The same nerve cell (Fig. 2), when 
overfatigued, or after loss of sleep, or 
when improperly nourished from any 
cause, shows marked changes. The cell 
outline is irregular, the cell body is 
shrunken and uneven. The nucleus is 
displaced from the center, and is als() 
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irregular iii shape ; more characteristic 
still is the absence of the nerve-energy 
granules. 

After a har<l day’s work, worry, and 
strain, the nerve cells are in more <^r less 
the condition last described. If one is in 
health, sleep, rest, and the proper food 
restore the cell to its normal condition 
and nutrition. During the hours of sleep 
the nerve cell is recharged with energy, 
and is ready for the work of the day. 

So long as repair equals wear, the indi¬ 
vidual has normal reserve and working 
nerve force, and healthy nervous action 
results. Should the output of energy ex¬ 
ceed the income, it is only a matter of 
circumstance when manifestations of nerv¬ 
ousness appear, depending entirely upon 
the sphere of the individual attacked. 
Thus it may be physical exhaustion, 
emotional strain, or paralysis of the will, 
or only a general nervousness. 

The cure of nervousness, therefore, if it 
is to be successful and complete, easily 
goes at once to the cause that is at work 
depleting the nerve centers. This cause 
must be carefully sought for and removed. 
Thus, an individual has the capacity for 
performing a certain amount of work a 
day. For a time, if he goes beyond his 
safe limit, his natural reserve force will 
tide him over. But W^all Street, worry, 
and overwork lead him to go beyond his 
limit. He looks healthy, but so does a 
steam boiler to the ordinary observer until 
it explode.s, and then there remains nothing 
but the wreck of the thing that was. 

Nature requires the average individual 
to spend one third of his life in sleep. 
During sleeping hours, recuperation takes 
place most rapidly. Sleep is the brain’s 
‘‘rest hour.” It is more necessary than 
food. Ivoss of sleep is one of the surest 
short cuts to nervousness. Man’s brain 
is not a machine of perpetual motion, 
and there are no devices known to science 
which will enable the machinery of men¬ 


tal movement to be constantly overworked 
without a collapse. 

A man is ill in his nervous system when 
he is habitually tired and can not rest 
well and be thoroughly repaired from day 
to day by natural recreation and sleep. 
He no longer lives on the interest of his 
nerve tone, but is exhausting his reserve 
principal, and is not far from brain bank¬ 
ruptcy. He needs rest, relaxation, sound 
medical counsel, and careful treatment. 
The successful business man does not 
manage his business as he manages him¬ 
self, because he is a better financier than a 
physiologist. If he were not, he would 
bankrupt himself in the beginning of his 
career, d’hese men are so used to com¬ 
mand success that they imagine that by 
the reading of newspapers and by a sea¬ 
side or mountain trip or by a trip to 
Kurope they can figure out what is good 
for tliem, and they proceed to seek their 
health upon their own amateur medical 
judgment. Oliver Wendell Holmes said 
with veracity, “A man who treats himself 
has a fool for a patient.” 

Such persons need, when symptoms 
and signs of nervousness appear, careful 
study and advice. It usually means that 
bad habits of living are to be corrected ; 
office hours are to be shortened ; business 
pressure is to be relieved ; the proper 
amount of sleep is to be secured ; foods 
are to be eaten that do more than stimu¬ 
late. They must be foods that nourish and 
are true tissue builders : they must furnish 
energy and fuel to the body. The brain 
worker needs a more careful dietary than 
the laboring man. Dyspepsia is often the 
cause, but it is as often the result of a 
brain strain and brain disea.se dependent 
on the nerve connection of stomach and 
brain. When the brain breaks and the 
nerves give out, the organs they govern 
are sure to fail. The heart diseases of 
which many men of great success in life 
are reported to have died, are frequently 
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conditions of heart.-nerve tire. Heart 
paralysis is usually heart-nerve paralysis, 
the nerve centers within and above the 
heart, in the brain, giving out. 

Too often the brain-fagged and nervous 
individual seeks “ rest ** and comfort in 
the cocktail, the cigar, in tea and coffee, 
and alcohol. Fhe “moderate*^ use of 
these stimulants and narcotics as surely, 
but more slowly, weakens nerve force and 


vitality. They are injurious to the neu¬ 
rotic person, for they disperse nerve 
energy rather than conserve it. It is 
equally necessary that the individual do 
not cultivate sedentary habits, which stag¬ 
nate the poisons of the body. If he 
is one who is inclined to worry or fret, he 
must *• right about face’* and court diver¬ 
sion and scientific relaxation of mind and 
muscle. 


THE PROBLEM OF LONGEVITY. 

BV F. EMORY l.VON. 

(Concluded.) 


fact is, it is certain that we, in 
A America especially, do not appre¬ 
ciate the potency of sanitary regulations 
and privileges. In our eagerness in the 
search of remedies for disease, we over¬ 
look and underestimate the causes. We 
must speak softly at this point,” says Dr. 
Holmes, “but have we forgotten that a 
simple measure of ventilation, proposed 
by Dr. John Clark, saved more than six. 
teen thousand children’s lives in a single 
hospital? How long,” he asks, “would 
it have taken small doses of calomel and 
rhubarb to save as many children? How 
insignificant are these compared to the 
great hygienic conditions.** 

Mr. Edwin Chadwick, the famous Brit¬ 
ish sanitarian, giving the experience of 
sanitary authorities in England, where the 
dictates of hygiene are much more syste¬ 
matically enforced than they are in this 
country, declares we may, with a com¬ 
plete system of water supply and surface 
cleansing, insure a reduction of the death- 
rate to an average of only ten in every 
thousand, or one per hundred; also that 
in well-provided and well-regulated insti¬ 
tutions for children we may secure them 
an immunity from the epidemics common 
among children, and reduce the death- 


rate to an average of three in a thousand, 
or two thirds the death-rate among chil¬ 
dren in the general population. It has 
also been demonstrated in England that 
in prisons and other such places, under 
effective sanitary supervision the death 
rate has been reduced to one third of the 
rate prevalent among people at large. In 
Glasgow, probably the best-regulated city 
in the world, it is estimated that no less 
than 1,500,000 illnesses have been averted 
by conscientious sanitary precautions. As 
many as 24,000 deaths have been pre¬ 
vented in a single year; and during 
Queen Victoria’s reign the average length 
of life has actually been increased no less 
than three and one-half years in that city. 

In Berlin the health officers consider 
all fevers as absolutely preventable dis¬ 
eases. Then why not in any American 
city? Stil? more, why not in village or 
country? In Edinburgh they have had 
public bath-houses and laundries for more 
than fifty years. In some European cities, 
all the school children are marched once 
a week to the bath-house, and the poorest 
of their parents may do their washing un¬ 
der approved sanitary conditions. If such 
satisfactory results are possible in the at¬ 
tainment of long life and sound health by 
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sanitary regulations, why not make them 
of first importance? 

Is it not a fact that in our nervous 
greed for gain we underestimate the value 
of human life and overestimate the sacred¬ 
ness of property ? Is it not true that 
many a business man is sacrificing health 
and often integrity to his overpowering 
passion for wealth ? Are there not every¬ 
where thousands daily overdoing in the 
drudgery of unnecessary acquirement ? 
Another evidence that this is so, and per¬ 
haps the best (as it shows what the great 
majority of people care most for), is in 
the fact that in every city we have a 
well-paid and honored lire department 
for the protection of property, while the 
health boards and street cleaners com¬ 
mand little attention. The annual re¬ 
ports of the former are not read by even 
one per cent of the citizens, and Colonel 
Waring’s “White Angels^’in New York 
are the greatest exception. 

Aside from the many practical contri¬ 
butions to the solution of the problem of 
longevity by the manifold applications of 
hygienic and sanitary science, tliere are 
two or three fundamental principles which 
must be more fully considered before we 
shall get to a really scientific basis for the 
undertaking. One of these is the increas¬ 
ing recognition of man^s threefold nature 
of body, mind, and soul, and the close 
relation between them. Especially does 
this apply to the relations existing be¬ 
tween the body and the mind and their 
co-ordinate conditions. The causes of 
insanity have long been recognized as 
quite as much physiological as psycho¬ 
logical. Scientists have taught us also 
tliat not only does the spinal cord con¬ 
tain gray matter, like the brain, but that 
all our nerve processes are forms of 
thought. Therefore, we think, literally, 
to the ends of our fingers and toes. But 
while these facts are well known, it can 
not be said that the mind is equally 


treated with the body. Much less i.s 
there usually any reference to the effect 
of character on the healthfulness of the 
mind or the body, and yet it is easy to 
find statements of the intimate relations 
existing between them all. We realize, 
moreover, that the body is holy, and as 
truly sacred as the soul. It is hard to 
attribute evil to any belief that is sin¬ 
cerely held, but there is little doubt that 
the religious teaching of the past is to 
blame for a wrong conception of the 
body, which many still have. The 
ascetic idea that the llesh is of the devil 
is itself of the devil. The accompanying 
superstition that the body is to be 
neglected and tortured and crucified is 
responsible for an improper understand¬ 
ing on the part of many good and intelli¬ 
gent people as to the true mission of the 
body. It is certainly time that all should 
understand that the physical laws which 
provide for the body’s welfare are as 
truly divine as any spiritual laws. Know¬ 
ing, as we now do, that it is just as sinful 
to violate the one as the other, it is high 
time that both the physician and the 
teacher of morals should proclaim the 
tnith. I'he monks and flagellants of the 
Middle Ages to the contrary notwith¬ 
standing, we have no more right to abuse 
or misuse the body than we have to vio¬ 
late the decalogue. I know it is said, 
even in our own New England days, that 
it used to be thought a mark of both 
scholarship and piety for a minister to 
be a chronic dyspeptic, with a sallow, 
cadaverous countenance. 

But the body is now known not merely 
as an instrument of the soul ; it is its only 
outward embodiment. The body is the 
only means the soul has of expressing 
itself. What is in the soul, the body 
must tell, if it is truly told at all. The 
soul does express itself through the body, 
either to its advantage or its discredit, 
whether it be in the lithe graceful- 
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ness of a pupil in the Delsarte school of 
expression, or in the awkward frame of 
the half-grown soul of youth. Character 
puts its trade-mark upon the face, whether 
in the hardened countenance of the con¬ 
vict, or the earnest glow with which the 
true Christian looks out from the windows 
of his soul. We are sure the body daily 
helps the soul. 

We would begin at the beginning by 
emphasizing the importance of a true 
physical basis for our living. Especially 
is this apparent now that we so fully rec¬ 
ognize the oneness of physical and spirit¬ 
ual faculties. If the spinal cord contains 
gray matter, as scientists tell us, and all 
our nerve processes are forms of thought, 
then where shall we say thought ends and 
feeling begins? If ‘‘the body is the 
temple of the Holy (ihost,’^ according to 
St. Paul, and “God’s true Shekinah is 
man.” according to Chrysostom, and 
“natural law is in the spiritual world,” 
according to the scientist, is there any 
reason why our religion should not apply 
to the care of our bodies? Yet a wide 
observation has taught us that a large per 
cent of Christian people, in their reaction 
from the asceticism of the Middle Ages, 
are living a self-indulgent life, with little 
idea of the sacredness of the body, or of 
the need for a physical basis of righteous¬ 
ness. 

For the idea that “the body is the 
temple of the Holy Ghost” is not merely 
a scriptural expression. It is scientifically 
true that the spirit of life is the tenant of 
the body. There is an essential dynamic 
vitality in the human body which can not 
be accounted for by the consideration of 
merely material elements. It is fully rec¬ 
ognized that no instrument of healing 
does more than to assist that vital process 
of nature which is beyond our control, 
except as we come into perfect obedience 
to it. In other words, all true healing 
power lies within the body. All that can 


be done by man, therefore, is to assist 
nature’s own healing power. No means 
or remedy that does not work in harmo¬ 
nious relations with the vital forces within 
can be of any avail. In short, no exter¬ 
nal remedy has any inherent power to 
heal. Indeed, it may be truly said that 
absolute dependence upon anything en¬ 
tirely outside of ourselves is a positive 
hindrance to our recovery, and especially 
must this be true of any material sub¬ 
stance that is a poison to the system, and 
can not be assimilated by it. Though it 
be a temporary stimulant, it must in the 
end do more harm than good. 

The great foundation error of the med¬ 
ical world is that it proceeds upon the 
theory that man is a chemical being. 
But man is something more than a dimin¬ 
utive chemical laboratory. Man is not a 
chemical crucible for transmitting drugs 
into life and tissue. Such a theory is but 
the natural fruit of a pseudo-scientific 
age. It has thus far been maintained by 
an ultra-scientific civilization. But more 
and more we are beginning to realize that 
man is a living organism, with nature’s 
healing forces within and without that are 
entirely adequate to keep and to restore 
the system to its proper balance. 

These are some of the questions that 
must be considered before we can solve 
the problem of longevity. V/hile they 
involve the consideration of scientific 
principles, the welfare of all is so thor¬ 
oughly involved that all must giv^e some 
attention to them, and not merely the 
scientific world. They comprehend that 
application of science which may be 
called the “art of living.” We may.be 
sure there will be little progress in the 
science of healing so long as there is any 
attempt to keep all the knowledge of the 
healing art within any school or class, or 
to keep it in the realm of mystery. There 
was no progress in astronomy so long as 
it dealt in the mysterious horoscope.s of 
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astrology- 'I'here was no progress in 
chemistry while it was held in the solu¬ 
tion of alchemy. There was no progress 
in geology until arbitrary ('onceptions and 
preconceived ideas gave way to real 
knowledge. There was no progress in 
political economy until the false as¬ 
sumptions of the classical economists 
were substituted by a real study of the 
historical development of industry and 
government. There w'as no substantial 
progress in religion so long as the Bible 
was kept away from the people, and the 
priesthood held forgiveness as a mysteri¬ 
ous ecclesiastical prerogative. In like 
manner, we are justified in leeling there 
can be no great progress in medicine so 
long as the knowledge of the laws of 
health and disease and its cure is held as 
the peculiar property of a single profes¬ 
sion. 

Let the human body, the noblest work 
of God, be an open book of revelation to 
all people- Let it be known what are the 
causes and preventives of disease, and 
then we shall have little use for remedies. 
As I said at the outset, dissolve the mys¬ 
ticism of bacteria and bacilli that haunts 
the populace to the point of a supersti¬ 
tion, as of myriads of imps seeking whom 
they may devour, and let it be known 
that all such germs, so far as they are 
disease-producing, are but the natural 
outgrowth of insanitary conditions. Let 
sanitary science and preventive medicine 
be taught in all public schools,—another 
mission for doctors,— and in a century 
we shall need no arbitrary curative nos¬ 
trums. 

A large amount of excellent literature 
upon these subjects, written by specialists 
in each line, can be secured readily and 
reasonably. These books and magazines 
tell of abundant food products of a 
healthful character, and various health 
appliances, and all natural methods of 
cure and prevention. But more impor¬ 


tant still, they teach the laws of health, 
by obeying w hich all may learn by experi¬ 
ence the art «3f living both well and long. 
It is one of the most gratifying and prom¬ 
ising signs of the limes that intelligent 
people everywhere are giving serious atten¬ 
tion to these laws. To say, as some do, 
that appetite is stronger than reason, 
and that |)eople will not practice health 
principles wdien they know' them, is a 
travesty upon human intelligence and 
self-control. Self-indulgence and intem¬ 
perance, to be sure, is the natural 
expression of ignorance; but obedience 
follows knowledge every time, at least 
approximately. That is, if people do 
not read upon these subjects, they cer¬ 
tainly will not practice; but if they read 
much, and practice half of it, they are so 
much better off. Our experience proves 
that something of the measure of intelli¬ 
gence that these problems demand, is 
being applied to them. People are 
beginning to realize that to disbelieve in 
the efficacy and the sacredness of the laws 
of nature is heresy, both spiritual and 
scientific. It is dawning upon the scien¬ 
tific world that there are many ways of 
committing suicide. To shorten life by 
disobedience to nature's laws is one way. 
Therefore, barring accident, it remains 
for us largely to determine the length of 
our own life and that of our children. 
The fact that our children are involved, 
indicates that this matter of long and 
w'ell-developed life is a process, a privi¬ 
lege, into which we are to grow. It is 
not to be accomplished in a moment, 
because, as 1 said at the outset, it is not 
a thing to be done by magic. Nor will 
it ever be accomplished by any catch¬ 
penny panacea or by mysterious medicine, 
chemical, mental, or spiritual. If the 
process is slow', w’e may find comfort in 
the assurance that it is as certain as the 
ilivine harmony between cause and effect. 
“ W'hatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
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he also reap. The same amount of 
common sense applied to this subject as 
to any other will have the same effect. 
This is now being done by many people. 


5^3 

and it is having its legitimate fruitage in 
a happier and more healthful as well as 
longer and more useful human exist¬ 
ence. 


COUNSEL. 


If Lhou shouldst bid thy friend farewell, 

Bui for one night though that farewell should 
be — 

Press thou his hand in thine; how canst thou tell 
How far from thee 

Fate or caprice may lead his fee! 

Ere that to-morrow come ? Men have been 
know’n 

Lightly to turn the corner of a street, 

And days have grown 

To months, and months to lagging years. 

Before they looked in loving eyes again. 


Parting, at best, is underlaid with tears. 

With tears and pain. 

Therefore, lest sudden death should come between, 
Or lime, or distance, clasp with pressure true 
*rhe palm of him who goeth forth. Unseen 
Fate goeth, too. 

Yea, tind thou always lime to say 

Some earnest word betwixt the idle talk, 

Lest with thee henceforth, night and day. 

Regret should walk. 

— Af. E, M. Davis, 


HEALTH AND LONG LIFE. 

BV CHARLKS ARTHUR GASKELL. 
(Concluded.) 


O UT of a list of more than one hun¬ 
dred centenarians of whom definite 
information can be obtained, I discover 
a characteristic quite new to my thought, 
and that is most significant; viz.y very few 
were employees for any considerable part 
of life. Whatever their shiftings may once 
have been, they early ceased to be em¬ 
ployed or salaried. Fhey came into pos¬ 
session of themselves, of their own time 
and energy, and lived the free and inde¬ 
pendent life of the^unhired. Moreover, 
they appear, for the most part, either to 
have risen above the ordinary purposes 
that center in the accumulation of “ stuff,” 
and the making of a considerable noise in 
the world, or never to have been struck by 
such ambitions. There was a consequent 
harmony of condition, and hence a mind 
free from chafing over its environment. 
This was not due to wealth, because, with 
rare exception, they were wholly or in 


part dependent upon their own labor for 
support. Perhaps it is not important for 
us to know in what proportion of cases 
among centenarians this state of harmony 
was natural, or how many acquired it by 
patient effort. There is an experience 
(with most who have it, it may be termed 
an endowment,— a natural contentment) 
which, whether the person to whom it 
comes, be himself rich or poor, robs wealth 
of its power. If such a one has wealth, 
he has little use for it except to give it 
away, and if he has it not, he could not 
covet it. There are other things the hav¬ 
ing or the giving of which do greater 
good. 

That man has yet to learn what it is to 
experience the keenest enjoyment who has 
never found outside of himself a benefi¬ 
cent purpose for which he concentrates 
his effort and focalizes his life, — some¬ 
thing the successful pursuit of which 
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makes every day a gift of golden opportu¬ 
nity,— the best day of all the year. 
An ultimate goal is needed to prevent 

moods,’'or “ups and downs ” of tem¬ 
perament, and if this is not supramundane, 
it should be something elevated enough to 
aid in overlooking unavoidable annoy¬ 
ances. Even a hobby to ride is better 
than nothing with no enthusiasm. Busy- 
bodies who seem to burn the fuel of life 
most, yet with a system and regularity of 
well-formed habits, are generally long- 
lived. We consider it as true of man’s 
years as of his efficiency that— 

He most lives 

Who thinks most, feels the noblesl, acts the best." 

It is not old age, but length of life that 
men desire, yet so neglect. “ ’ T is more 
life and fuller, that men want.” No one 
who knew Chevreul or Count Waldeck 
after they became centenarians, refers to 
tliera as if they were feeble or infirm in 
any w^ay. On the contrary, both are 
spoken of as possessing qualities, up to 
the very last, which we associate with ac¬ 
tive manhood. It is not so much the 
number of years one has lived that makes 
him feeble, as the way in which he has 
spent them. One may be as young and 
active at eighty as another at forty. In 
one of John Newton’s letters is the follow¬ 
ing very significant statement, “Last Sun¬ 
day a man died here of extreme old age, 
at twenty-five.” It was a happy remark 
of Dr. Holmes when he said, “To be 
seventy years young is sometimes far 
more cheerful than to be forty years old.” 

It has been observed by most writers on 
longevity that the longest-lived people 
have been of very pronounced individu¬ 
ality. One would naturally suppose it 
must be so, because to follow one’s bent 
is nature’s way, but the conventional way 
is to be careful not to be thought different 
from Mr. and Mrs. Grundy. If nature 
would assist such people by removing dif¬ 


ferences of feature, height, weight, and 
the like, >ve would all be on a par with 
certain machines that are made after one 
pattern and numbered so as to determine 
which were made first. Those who live 
longest do not possess this characteristic, 
but have developed in a natural >vay, in 
conformity with taste and environment. 

In the country, people live consider¬ 
ably longer than in towns; and the more 
distinguished they become, the shorter 
their lives. Centenarians are found 
among those who have led quiet, undis¬ 
turbed lives, and who, though habitually 
active and industrious, have never en¬ 
countered severe strain of body or mind. 
Hoffmann, the German physiologist, sum¬ 
marizes his advice on longevity as follows : 
“ Avoid excess in everything ; respect old 
habits, even bad ones; breathe pure air; 
adapt your food to your temperament; 
shun medicines and doctors; keep a quiet 
conscience, a gay heart, and a contented 
mind.” A very sure way to premature 
senility is to cultivate a fear of age by re¬ 
garding it as necessarily associated with 
imbecility. 

If we could find a person living an idle, 
comfortable, selfish, and long life, termi¬ 
nated by a painless falling asleep from 
old age, we might pronounce it a physic¬ 
ally healthy life, but a society and nation 
made up of such people would soon fall 
in pieces. Fortunately, such a life could 
hardly be. An idle and selfish life is 
never remarkable for length. Neither 
moral nor physical health can be main¬ 
tained without labor and self-sacrifice. 
The ideal healthy person is one who in 
every part of his life does tlie largest 
amount of the best work of which he is 
capable, and who leaves healthy off¬ 
spring. The healthiest nation is the one 
that produces the largest proportion of 
that kind of people. 

The philanthropist and centenarian 
Montefiore is quoted as saying, “If you 
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would live long, live with old people 
when young, and with young people when 
old.*' The gift of retaining an interest 
ill youth and its doings is certainly a 
great protection against the inroads of 
age, and the older one grows, the more 
need there is to keep in daily intercourse 
and sympathy with the young. Hence it 
is that nature has so arranged it that 
parents renew their youth in their chil¬ 
dren's joys and cares, and later on there 
is a fresh renaissance in their grandchil¬ 
dren and great-grandchildren. There is no 
lovelier corner of the ideal home than the 
place where grandfather and grandmother 
sit. Nothing appears more out of the 
order of nature than a home full of old 
people rich with experiences out of which 
to enrich the young, and in need of the 
enthusiasm and buoyancy of youth, yet 
shut out from the world they need and 
that needs them. 

There is a change, which may be expe¬ 
rienced, and is experienced by many, call 
it rejuvenescence, individual renaissance, 
new birth, or what you will,— a change 
that comes to the soul that yields itself to 
such an experience,— not sudden in most, 
but none the less pronounced because of 


its gradual growth. Without this, old age 
is indeed decay,— a regret, in fact; for 
all have mistakes to recall, and only from 
a loftier point of view can we discern a 
higher success toward which our so-called 
failures may always be helps ; generally 
they are our best helps. What more sub¬ 
lime than to experience and to contem¬ 
plate this soul-youth that one may retain 
forever? Once bom into that childhood, 
one is always young, and until then the 
real juvenescence has never begun. Much 
work and thought there may be in this 
ever-brightening springtime, but of worry 
there is none. The Father who “work- 
eth hitherto" still works, and we with 
him, but in great peace, for there is no 
an.xiety about it. “My little children,” 
says St. John again and again, in writing 
to these little ones, many of whom have 
already nearly worn their bodies out. 
Such little ones grow younger, and not 
older, as the years pass,— move con¬ 
stantly in touch with the guiding Shep¬ 
herd’s hand. 

“Never, ray heart, shall thou grow old. 

My hair is while, my blood runs cold, 

And one by one my powers depart. 

Rut youlh sils smiling in ray heart.*' 


LEAVES AND CHILDREN. 


What the leaves are to the forest, 
With light and air for food, 

Ere their sweet and lender juices 
Have beiMi hardened Into wood,— 

That to the world are children ; 

Phrough them it feels the glow 
Of a brighter and sunnier climate 
Than reaches the trunks below. 

(•orne to me, () ye children, 

And whisper in my ear 
What the birds and winds are singing 
In your sunny atmosphere. 


— Long/If How. 



FALL HYGIENE AND HOT WEATHER. 


BY ANTON LEISTER. 
(Copyright, 1900: by Anion Lcisict.) 


I N the former article the importance of 
breathing pure air continually, day 
and night, was asserted and emphasized. 
The comments on that article by various 
people are curious and instructive:— 
‘‘Nothing new to me in that,*'said a 
cousin of mine, a professional nurse of 
wide experience. 

“Well, if you have known all these 
things for years, you have of course prac¬ 
ticed them, too ? " 

“ Oh, dear, no ! It’s all rightabout pure 
air; but one couldn’t think of carrying it 
out in practice." 

Certainly not, if you choose not to. 
As for myself, 1 have carried it out to the 
letter, against bitter opposition — even at 
the cost of living in a cabin alone. It 
has paid me manifold. 

Another, on reading the article, said: 
“ Y'ou advise us to do such outrageous 
things — sleep out of doors in blizzards 
and freeze to death; and that when, now 
in cold weather, I have to take hot flat¬ 
irons to bed with me to keep from freez¬ 
ing." 

“Certainly. If there is so little red 
blood in you as to have no .more natural 
warmth than you say, you are the very 
one of all who needs to follow the ^ out¬ 
rageous things * intelligently, cautiously, 
persistently." 

Still other critics of that former article 
speak more loudly by their sufferings than 
by their words. During the recent hot 
days tliese critics, both men and women, 
would sweat, swelter, and mop faces all 
day, until late at evening, and even far 
into the night. On asking one the next 
morning, “Well, how do you feel now?** 
the answer was, “ I got up sweating." 

In contrast with this not uncommon 


experience, I know from my own experi¬ 
ence that one may do the hardest work 
in the hot sun all day, sweat profusely, 
and yet be swealless, cool, and comfort¬ 
able in the evening—though sitting just 
across the table from others who are 
sweltering, and mopping faces. I know, 
too, that one can then go to bed out of 
doors at 9 p. m,, and get up at 3 or 4 
A. M., cool, fresh, vigorous. 

The bad air of bedrooms and houses, 
the superfluous clothing (undershirts for 
men wording in a blazing sun at 96° in 
the shade!), with the other hygienic 
transgressions, so reduce the tone of the 
nervous system that it no longer properly 
controls the action of the sweat glands, 
hence the abnormal sweating, the rest¬ 
lessness and the sensation of extreme 
heat long after the heat of day is 
past, the inability to get refreshing sleep. 
Errors in diet also form an important 
factor in this matter of heat endurance, 

0 

as will be shown later. 

Taking it for granted, then, that no 
well-founded objection can be brought 
against the necessity of pure air, or 
against the claim of extraordinary bene¬ 
fits to be derived from its persistent use, 
the next inquiry, naturally, would be, 
How are we to get suflicient pure air con¬ 
tinually? To answer this requires consid¬ 
eration of topics like respiration, lung 
capacity, ventilation, tests for purity of 
air. But the importance of improving the 
rapidly passing season as a time of prepa¬ 
ration — physical fortification — against 
the weakening effects of the coming win¬ 
ter confinement indoors, made the topic 
at the head of this article seem more 
opportune. 

What can we do, then, hygienically. 
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during the fall to strengthen the nervous 
system, improve the circulation, and health 
generally, so as to make winter not only 
safe, endurable, but even enjoyable? 

Foremost in answer, we must again put 
the principle, Air, pure air, plenty of it, 
day and night.” No months of the year 
are more favorable for outdoor sleeping, 
or for the most radical ventilation if sleep 
must be indoors, even to taking out the 
windows bodily and leaving all doors wide 
open. The nights, especially in August, 
are hot, the ground is dry, and the re¬ 
freshing rest from the cool, outdoor air 
will aid in restoring vigor and elasticity 
that will make the hottest (or coldest) day 
comfortable, and hard work comparatively 
a pleasure. But remember, you broken- 
down, limp, pale, dyspeptic, bloodless 
shadow of man or woman, remember 
that sleeping in pure air will not make an 
elastic man or woman of you overnight, 
nor in a month. That alone is not the 
sum of hygienic practice. Other things 
must be looked after as well. The con¬ 
sideration of these will come later. 

Some will object to night ventilation in 
September on the ground that the hot 
days and chilly nights will bring sickness 
if one dallies with the night air. It is 
cheerfully admitted that all night air is not 
alike pure and wholesome, any more than 
all day air is equally good. But, with a 
sufiicieht protection of porous woolen 
blankets to prevent chilliness, and a few 
boards to keep off the heavy dew, I 
would take my chances with the night air 
of September, October, and all winter, 
against malaria and other diseases, ten 
times to one with the putrid air of the 
average bedroom and the vitiated house 
air. With perfect aeration through lungs 
and skin, the system will assimilate food 
and throw off chance germs of disease far 
better than when weakened by the poi¬ 
soned air of imperfect ventilation and res¬ 
piration. 


Here again, while urging the reader to 
make a trial of the better way of utilizing 
pure air for his own good, I would also re¬ 
peat the former admonition, “Go slowly.” 
Make no changes that are abrupt. 
Change, but change by degrees, and as 
you can bear without harm. 

At this point 1 can not refrain from 
introducing a very striking testimony 
in behalf of the “out-of-door theory.” 
The following extract is from an editorial, 
“Health Notes,” in Gleanings in Bee 
Culture. The editor, Mr. A. I. Root, is 
a lifelong student of hygiene, and he 
and I often talk about these subjects. 
The editorial says : “When I left home 
(July, 1900) I was hardly fit to start on a 
trip (to the upper lakes). Unless I was 
exceedingly careful what 1 ate, my old 
trouble was very persistent. But in just 
one short week I regained a degree of 
health that I hardly ever felt before. My 
digestion became almost perfect; every 
ache and pain was gone ; catarrh, neural¬ 
gia, rheumatism, susceptibility to draft, 
faintness before mealtime, lassitude, and 
a tired feeling had all vanished, and I 
was a boy again, with boyish appetite, 
spirits, strength. Now I do not know 
just what brought it about, but I will try 
to describe it for the benefit of others :— 
“In the first place I was entirely out¬ 
doors. For a whole week I did not go 
inside of any building. [Mr. R. is about 
sixty-five years old.] When 1 was tired, 
I lay down in my blanket, with my face to 
the breeze from the water, and slept all I 
wanted to. For diet we had fish, roasted 
potatoes, berries. The paddling of the 
boat gave me exercise in arms and chest 
that 1 did not get from the wheel. All 
day long I again and again filled my 
lungs clear full of air. We had pure air,— 
air scented with the pines and other res¬ 
inous trees of that region. Being in the 
wilderness, we wore very little clothing, 
went bareheaded, and took sun baths on 
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arms, chest, or whole body. I can truth¬ 
fully say this : No matter what ails you, 
you will certainly get great benefit by liv¬ 
ing outdoors as much as possible.** 

So far Mr. Root. I can only repeat 
that he is a student of hygiene, and a 
writer on the subject for many years, a 
careful investigator and conscientious 
narrator who would not willingly mislead. 
Is not the evidence convincing that this 
‘‘outdoor doctrine’* has “something in 
it**? 

After securing an abundant supply of 
clean air for the lungs, day and night, 
the point next in importance in fall hygi¬ 
ene is without a doubt the care of the 
feet. 

The foot, physiologically, is the bal¬ 
ance wheel, the equalizer of the nervous 
and circulatory systems. Given a cold, 
white, clammy, dead foot, one can not 
fail to find a forehead hot and dry, head 
and chest overloaded with blood, mental 
powers not keen, and other injurious con¬ 
ditions. On the contrary, given a foot 
of full size, warm, red with vigorous cir¬ 
culation, one will as surely find a cool, 
moist forehead, energy for work, physical 
and mental, and other indications of good 
health. The injury to the general health 
from a cold, lifeless foot, and the benefits 
of a warm, vigorous foot are strongly 
accentuated in the winter season, and in 
the case of people of indoor and sedentary 
occupations. How can 1 get rid of ray 
weak feet ? How can I make my feet 
strong, warm, and healthy ? These are 
questions many a reader will ask. The 
answer is simple : Give the foot room, 
air, work- 'Fhat is all there is to it. 

riie reader, I suppose, has heard of 
Father Kneipp and his fundamental rem¬ 
edy,— going barefooted in dew-wet grass? 
“Oh, but that is not decent, and only 
barbarians or lunatics would suggest such 
a practice.” Possibly. Yet some very 
good people have gone and still go bare¬ 


footed. The founder of the first college 
I attended, came upon the rostrum 
barefooted on commencement day; no 
one lisped an objection. Aristocratic 
English ladies and fashionable American 
misses go barefooted on the seashore 
sands of Normandy. They make a busi¬ 
ness of it from year to year, and write 
home glowing letters about 'the benefit 
they derive from the practice. But on 
coming home — they could n *t think of 
it, you know.** Our missionaries who seek 
to show to Chinese women the wrong of 
crippled feet would lose their influence, 
I suppose, if our own girls, women, and 
men were found honest and courageous 
enough to practice at home, when proper 
and beneficial, what they find neither 
improper nor hurtful at the seashore. 

.\nd last of all, the writer of this, him¬ 
self, for years has had experience in this 
matter of going barefoot,— experiences 
which more properly belong to a special 
article on the feet. 

To return to Father Rneipp’s barefoot- 
in-the-wet-grass cure. The averse reader 
probably has not heard of the young 
woman in high New York society who, 
being a hopeless neurasthenic, in despera¬ 
tion began to practice Kneipp’s barefoot 
cure. You perhaps have not heard how 
the young lady’s mother said: “That is 
the end of it. She has lost her mind en¬ 
tirely.” But this was not the end of it. 
“Before many days, Mrs. L., the mother, 
was herself out in the dewy grass in her 
bare feet; then others of the family, and 
neighbors, every one being either greatly 
benefited or cured of various ailments.*’ 

To make a long story short, Father 
Kneipp, instead of being a crank and an 
idiot, was a man who first and last under¬ 
stood physiology. His barefoot-in-the-wet- 
grass cure is based on scientific physio¬ 
logical principles. The circulation is un¬ 
balanced,— too much blood in head, chest, 
body, when it should be in tlie feet. How 
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shall we get it to the feet?—By giving 
them room and the stimulus of air. This 
does away with shoes and stockings. 
Again, circulation is drawn to the feet by 
exercise. This requires walking or other 
exercise for the foot. Finally, a stimulus 
to the skin is needed. This brings in the 
dew and the friction and irritation of 
blades of grass, gravel, and the like. 
Then, most important of all, dew is found 
only in the morning. This arouses blas^ 
people before sunrise. Again, exposure 
of any part of the body to cold air or 
water, at once causes deep inspiration; 
and there you are, back again to the first 
principle,— “ Pure air and plenty of it.'* 
Whether Father Kneipp dilated on all 
this, 1 do not know. He probably did 
not. His success was rather in making 
cures, in dealing with people ‘^according 
as they were able to bear.'* 

If warm, healthy feet w^ere put under 
every invalid who reads this, at least one 
half of these invalids would forget they 
were ever sick. Now is a good time to 
begin the work. “ Go slowly." If you 
are afraid of cold dew, try the hot dust of 


the road. Try dipping the feet in cold 
water and dancing up and down on a 
rough mat or board. Try walking bare¬ 
footed on the carpet. Go barefooted in 
your shoes,— anything to stimulate the 
capillary and arterial circulation of the 
foot, and give it proper size, shape, vigor, 
and bring the excretory pores in the 
hollow of the foot to their normal activ¬ 
ity. That these pores when in proper 
condition are the most powerful depura- 
tive pores of the entire body is a hygienic 
fact as important as it is neglected. 

Many objections will be urged against 
these unconventional and radical methods 
of bringing the feet into their proper 
physiological activity. ‘MVhat? Make 
our feet big and red?*' Go bare¬ 
footed?"— No, certainly not. There is 
no constraint about it at all. You may 
treat your feet as you choose, chop them 
off if you like. Only, I supposed they 
were given you for a wise, important, 
well-defined purpose: and 1 have tried to 
help you see that purpose, and how its 
accomplishment might be made of great 
service to you. Begin; persist. 


MY SHORT DRESS. 

BY EVORA BUCKNUM. 


I r is nearly twenty-five years since I 
discarded trailing dresses. When I 
stepped out from society and became a 
business woman, I soon found that the 
short dress was the only practical dress to 
wear, and in the vicissitudes of my life 
since, I have never had any reason to 
change my mind. I did not begin to 
wear it because it was fashionable, or be¬ 
cause some one else did, though during 
all these years there have been sensible 
women who have agitated the subject, 
and have sometimes worn the short skirt. 


But I have always believed in cleanliness, 
and when asked why I wore my dresses 
so short, my reply has been, “Because I 
do not think it is neat to wear a dress long 
enough to catch the filth of the street." 
Now that we are learning of the germs of 
diphtheria, tuberculosis, and all the re¬ 
pulsive things contained in the dust of the 
street, I feel very anxious to see many 
more escaping its dangers. 

In country towns and villages I occa¬ 
sionally hear the giggling of ill-bred 
school children, or see the smiles of pert 
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misses or boorish boys, and once in a 
while, on dry, sunshiny days. I notice the 
exchange of glances and smiles between 
those not children in years. But the 
smiles of my poor sisters vanish when on 
rainy days they are struggling along with 
umbrella and parcels in one hand and 
with the other holding up their dresses in 
one place, in the back, while at the sides 
and in front they are at the mercy of the 
wet and muddy pavement. Then I am 
tripping along with my abbreviated skirts 
and high-topped boots, regardless of the 
rain or mud. I could smile then, but 1 
feel nothing but pity and a desire to re¬ 
lieve others from their self-imposed bur¬ 
den of mopping the streets. 

Like the wise man who carries his um¬ 
brella when the sun shines, I believe it is 
safer to wear the rainy-day dress'* every 
day; then one is prepared for rain or 
shine, mountain climbing, seaside ram¬ 
bles, summer outings of all kinds, and 
the sleet and snow of winter, not forget¬ 
ting household duties, which the short 
dress assists in turning into pleasures. 
A friend was telling me, not long ago, of 
some gentlemen who were so disturbed by 
observing, from a window, the sufferings 
of the women on the streets one stormy 
day, that they became almost angry that 
‘'women had so little sense.*' As I 
stepped, a few months ago, into the store 
of a friend in one of our large Eastern 
cities, there was a silver-haired old gentle¬ 
man sitting near the entrance, and after a 
few words of conversation, he exclaimed, 
“I want to compliment you upon your 
short ilress.'^ He then related some very 
interesting experiences of his own in dis¬ 
couraging the wearing of long dresses. 1 
am often met by such remarks as, “ I am 
so glad to see your short dress." or, “1 
admire your sensible dress,*’ even from 


women who have not yet summoned moral 
courage to adopt it themselves. 

The general use of the bicycle skirt, 
however, has emancipated many, both of 
society and business women, to a great 
extent during the cycling season, and 
many others are fast coming to appre¬ 
ciate the charms of the short dress as a 
street dress at all seasons; but as for 
myself, my emancipation from the thral¬ 
dom of long skirts extends to the house 
dress also, and to the dress for all occa¬ 
sions. I would not exchange the pleas¬ 
ure of tripping up and down stairs with¬ 
out paying any attention to my skirts for 
any possible advantage to be gained by 
adherence to fashion. 

I wear my dress six inches from the 
floor, and have my boots made ten inches 
high. I tried the leggings first used with 
cycling suits, but found them nearly as 
objectionable as tlie long dress, so I 
adopted high-topped boots, and they are 
perfectly satisfactory. Of course they 
have spring heels, and are so comfortable 
in every way that 1 am never painfully 
aware of my feet. I always insist on hav¬ 
ing the dress skirt made an inch shorter in 
the back, so that, by wearing, it will hang 
evenly all around. 

I have walked from ten to fifteen miles 
a day, for three or four consecutive days, 
with very little fatigue, which would have 
been out of the question with corsets, 
long skirts, and conventional boots. 

I am sure that my readers will agree 
with me that with so much comfort and 
an approving conscience, I can afford to 
bear the smiles of the ignorant and ill 
bred. I am entirely willing to allow the 
regularly accredited street sweeper to have 
a monopoly of that business, but if I were 
expected to assist him. I should prefer to 
sweep with a broom rather than my skirt. 


RED BETTY, OR THE SLAUGHTER OF THE DUMB 

INNOCENTS. 

BY MRS. L. D. AVERY-STUTTLE. 

CHAPTER VII. 

^Copyright, 1899.) 


I WAS horrified, even in my dream, 
at this story. It was so shocking that 
« it appealed to my sense of pity and hor¬ 

ror almost the same as if it had been a 
reality, and indeed, alas that I must 
admit it, the story that came to my 
dreaming ear from the lips of Red Betty 
on that memorable night, is as true in its 
essential particulars as if spoken by the 
lips of an angel. 

Methought I found myself planning to 
question my milkman very closely, while 
I mentally determined to be satisfied with 
nothing short of intelligent and straight¬ 
forward answers. 

“At sundown,” continued my wonder¬ 
ful companion, ** we reached my new 
home, and I was at once placed in a 
large, airy, well-lighted stable. But while 
I congratulated myself upon having so 
pleasant a home, I could not help con¬ 
trasting my lot with that of my poor 
mother. In the morning, Isaac came to 
the stable, bringing Muriel, my master's 
child, to see me. He carried her care 
fully in his arms, for she had been ailing, 
as master said, for a number of weeks. 
She was the dearest, gentlest little crea¬ 
ture I ever saw. How I soon learnedr to 
love the child 1 She was so delighted 
when Isaac placed her upon my back that 
she clapped her hands in great glee. 
After a while the nurse came for Muriel, 
and I heard her ask Isaac to run into the 
market and bring some steak for dinner. 
I could not help shuddering, not so much 
^ for myself, for I was reasonably sure of 

* my own life for the present, but I thought 


of the number of animals in all stages of 
disease that I had seen driven away to 
be slaughtered, and of the delicate child 
whose health had already suffered so 
greatly from the use of diseased milk. 

“ Every day, and sometimes oftener, 
my little friend came to see me. Isaac 
generally brought her at first, but after 
a few weeks she became so much better 
that she would run out to the bam alone 
to see me quite often, and pat my nose 
with her delicate, thin little fingers, talk¬ 
ing to me in her sweet, childish voice. 
She had no other pets except Firefly, the 
black pony, and me. She was such a 
sensible, womanly, tender-hearted child ; 
she could never bear to see anything 
uncomfortable or in pain. 

“ One day I overheard her begging 
Isaac to take the check off from the pony. 
Firefly stood by the gate, near the barn, 
hitched to the carriage, waiting for mis¬ 
tress and little Muriel to go driving. 

“ * Please, O please, Isaac/ she pleaded, 

‘ won't you please let Firefly put his 
head down? See how the ugly check 
hurts him. See how he tries to get it 
loose. Did you remember to water him, 
Isaac ? 1 know you will fix the horrid 

strap that pulls his poor head up so high, 
won't you, just to please Muriel?' 

“Then mistress looked at Isaac and 
smiled, and he said that somehow little 
mistress had been even more thoughtful 
and careful than ever before, since he 
had read “Black Beauty” to her. Then 
he said he supposed he would better 
uncheck poor Firefly. This pleased the 
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dear child so much that her happy laugh 
rang out soft and clear as they drove 
away/' 

;)c 3(c 4 ^ 

Just at this point in my companion's 
story, raethought we were interrupted by 
a loud bellowing among the crowding, 
pushing inmates of the yard nearest us. 
We looked up in time to see an enormous 
animal plunging and dashing about in a 
frantic manner. Then we saw a man 
approach him with a long pole in his 
hand, in the end of which was a sharp 
iron prod. He took careful aim at tlie 
poor animal's eye, and thrust the cruel 
point directly into it. The poor creature 
bellowed pitifully, and shook his bleeding 
head frantically from side to side. After 
that he was very quiet; the terrible pain 
had tamed him. But I could see his 
great body tremble like a leaf. 

Again methought the wonderful Voice 
from the sky sounded out so terrible, yet 
so tender; so mighty, yet so unspeakably 
sad: Blessed are the merciful: for they 

shall obtain mercy." 

% ^ if. 

Then in my dream it seemed that Red 
Betty rose from the place where she 
was lying near me, and walked slowly to 
the railing which separated us from the 
jostling herd, and looked in among them, 
as if searching for some familiar face. 
All at once she uttered a low moan, and 
turning sadly about, she returned to my 
side. It seemed that the sorrowful ex¬ 
pression in the liquid eyes was still more 
noticeable, and I asked her to tell me 
what she had seen over in the inclosure. 

Nothing, lady, except that one of ray 
friends has just fallen, and the herd is 
trampling her under their feet. There 
comes the man to remove the poor man¬ 
gled body to the cart. She told me while 
1 was with her that she felt very ill, and 
had for a long time." 

Just then it seemed that a man, whom 


1 recognized as one of the owners of the 
herd, came up to the fence, and muttered 
to himself: Here I've lost a number of 
these brutes, because the dallying butchers 
are so slow. If they don't hurry up faster 
than this, I *m afraid I shall lose a lot 
more. ’* 

Red Betty gave me a knowing look, and 
remarked simply: I suppose, kind lady, 

that your fastidious race would shudder 
at the idea of eating the carcass of an 
animal that had died of disease; yet I can 
see but little difference whether they actu¬ 
ally die or are killed just before death 
would naturally come." 

To this logic I could, of course, make 
no reply, as from my own knowledge of 
my race it would seem that they do not 
question, before putting the savory morsel 
to their lips, How did it die? " If it is 
only dead, why trouble themselves any 
further? 

'Fhen 1 begged Red Betty to proceed 
with her history. 

Every day,^® she continued, I 
learned to love little Mistress Muriel more 
and more. She was so gentle in her man¬ 
ner toward every living thing that we all 
naturally felt a great attachment to her. 
She saved my life once. I will tell you 
how: — 

“ One day, a few weeks after I came to 
live at my new home, I heard Isaac, the 
kind stableman, telling master that he 
felt quite ill. The next morning a strange 
man came to attend to the milking. This 
man was different in every way from my 
keeper, and I was very much afraid of 
him. I heard him kicking and beating 
poor Firefly almost as soon as he entered 
the stall. Firefly was quite unused to 
such treatment, and made a great ado. 
The man, whom master called Old Gaffir, 
took me into the back yard and sat down 
by my side with his milking stool and the 
large tin pail which Isaac always carried 
back to the house filled with white, foam- 
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ing milk. But Old Gaffir did not carry 
the pail of milk to the kitchen that morn¬ 
ing. I will tell you why: — 

He frightened me sadly with his 
rough ways and savage blows, and finally, 
just as he was ready to lift the brimming 
pail, he gave me an ugly kick. Then I 
forgot myself and ran, tilting the pail 
(juite over in iny haste. O, how angry 
Old Gaffir wasl He did not stop to con¬ 
sider what might be the results of his 
rashness, and he picked up a large stone 
and threw it at me violently. I felt a 
sharp, stinging pain in my leg, and the 
next moment I fell helpless to the ground. 
Then Old Gaffir ran over to me and kicked 
my sides until I moaned with pain. Of 
course 1 tried to get up and run away, but 
I saw at once that I could not,— my 
leg was broken. 

‘‘When the fellow saw the mischief he 
had done, his anger cooled rapidly, and 
he tried to help me up, but he could not. 
So he ran to the house and told master 
that I had slipped and broken my leg. 
But I could plainly see that master did 
not believe him ; for he picked up the 
cruel stone that Gaffir had thrown, and 
looking at him very angrily, said : — 

“ * Gaffir, you have ruined a valuable 
animal for me. Now, sir, you may go 
home, and 1 shall expect you to pay me 
for the damage.^ 

‘‘ 1 almost pitied the mean old man, as 
he went sneaking away. But I soon had 
enough sad thoughts of my own, for 1 was 
suffering great pain, and not only this, 
but my heart gave a dreadful jump when 
I heard master say : — 

“‘Poor Red Betty! Muriel will feel 
very bad indeed; but really, 1 suppose 
the poor thing will have to be killed; 
Isaac is sick just now, and 1 can do noth¬ 
ing for her, so the best thing will be to 
sell her to the butcher.^” 

Then methoughl I saw tears in Red 
Betty’s expressive eyes, as she said :— 


‘‘ But the little child saved me — little 
Mistress Muriel saved me. Pretty soon I 
saw her coming. She hurried up to me, 
and put her soft hands on my face caress¬ 
ingly. The hot tears ran down her pale 
cheeks as she sobbed brokenly ; — 

“ ‘ No, no, papa, Betty must not be 
killed. She will live and get well. You 
can ask Dr. Briggs to come and fix her 
poor leg. He cured Firefly once when he 
was ill. You will, won’t you, papa?’ 

“ So Muriel had her way. Dr. Briggs 
came and set and bandaged my leg. I 
must have made master much trouble and 
expense, for he often spoke of sending me 
to the butcher after all. But the child 
always came to the rescue, so in a few 
weeks I was able to walk about the yard 
again. O, how I loved my gentle pre¬ 
server. 

“At last,” said Red Betty, “when I 
had stayed with Master Hakes about two 
years, one damp morning in May I heard 
Isaac say that master and mistress were 
complaining, as well as Dinah, the cook, 
and that Muriel was very ill. Isaac had 
a great notion of talking to himself, and 
1 usually paid slight attention to what he 
said, but this morning, hearing him men¬ 
tion the name of my little favorite, I lis¬ 
tened intently. 

“ ‘The child will die, I am sure,’ he 
said, sadly. ‘ Poor little creature. I can 
not bear to see her suffer so. I have often 
told mistress that she ought not to give 
the child so much rare beefsteak. Many’s 
the time I have seen her eating meat 
which left a greasy, bloody stain on her 
plate.’ 

“Just then,” continued Red Betty, 
Caleb, the old gardener, stepped into the 
shed where Isaac was milking, and imme¬ 
diately began talking about master and 
mistress and poor little Muriel;— 

“ ‘ Master and mistress are better than 
they were,’ said Caleb, ‘and I guess they 
will get on all right.* 
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‘ But Muriel is no better/ said Isaac, 
• and I am becoming more and more con¬ 
vinced that a flesh diet is not the one na¬ 
ture intended for us. Animals are getting 
to be more diseased every year, until some¬ 
times I am actually afraid to touch a mor¬ 
sel of flesh. It is not long since tlie child 
was made very ill by drinking the milk of 
those wretched distillery-fed animals. I 
heard Dr. Brown tell master this morning 
that the case appears very much like 
poisoning, and he asked what they had 
eaten for breakfast. When master named 
fried liver among the rest, the doctor 
shook his head, and said he had recently 
had several very similar cases, and that 
the trouble had been already traced to the 
eating of diseased meat bought at a cer" 
tain shop. Of course,’ continued Isaac, 
‘it soon turned out that master had pat¬ 
ronized the same shop.’ 

^ I think they need not be frightened/ 
said Caleb; ‘ people have always eaten 
meat.’ 

“ ‘ Yes,’ said Isaac, ‘ but I tell you it is 
getting to be more diseased every year/ 

<‘Then, ” said Red Betty, ^‘the two 
men went away, leaving me very an.xious 
about my little favorite. O, how I longed 
to tell master some of the dreadful things 
which I myself had seen. I did not think 
my friend Firefly knew anything about it, 
so I began telling him. 

“ * I heard the whole story,* he said, 

‘ and I am much more perplexed than 
I ever was in my life, to understand why 
sensible human creatures will do such a 
foolish thing as actually to risk their very 
life and health for the sake of indulging 
an appetite which to you and me, poor 
beasts as we are, seems dreadful and 
unnatural. Why, do you think that you 
and I could ever be induced to exchange 
our good, fresh grass for such a monstrous 


diet as the bloody carcass of a dead 
animal ? ’ ” 

Then in my dream raethought ray own 
countenance was covered with confusion, 
and shame threw her scarlet mantle over 
my cheek, till I would fain have fled from 
the spot, but my curiosity prevailed, for 
I was very anxious to hear more of the 
little child Muriel. 

“I could see,” continued Red Betty, 
“ that Firefly was very much excited, 
and I do not think either of us thought 
about anything else all day, for we were 
both very fond of the child. 

“The next morning we were awake 
early, and anxiously waiting for Isaac. 
We did not have long to wait, for both 
Isaac and the gardener came into the bam, 
talking earne.stly about the dreadful trouble 
which had fallen upon the family. 

“‘They all seem to be doing well,' 
said Isaac, ‘ except the child. She was 
very ill all night, and the doctor says her 
fever is high.’ 

“Then,” said Red Betty, “Isaac be¬ 
gan hitching Firefly to the carriage, so 
tliat he could drive out into the country 
after little Muriel’s grandmother. 

“ After this, the days passed by slowly. 
Every day I waited, hoping to see lit¬ 
tle mistress again, or to hear some favor¬ 
able word about her. 

“ One morning when I was standing in 
the yard by the barn, I saw mistress come 
out of the house. Her face was very 
white, and her eyes were red and swollen. 

I watched her curiously as she walked 
back and forth under the great elms, 
moaning, and wringing her hands. Then 
some one took a piece of soft white cloth 
and fastened it to the door. Firefly told 
me this,— he saw it, as he was tied to the 
front gate. He said he was afraid the 
child we loved was dead.” 


(To be concluded.) 


TRUE MEAT DISHES. 

HY KVtJKA 


T he foods which give us the largest 
amount of nitrogenous, or strength¬ 
giving elements in proportion to their 
bulk are, in the order of their desirability, 
nuts, legumes, eggs, and milk. 
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the oven, covered. Rub through a fine 
colander with a potato masher, leaving 
them dry and mealy; now add salt, about 
three fourths of a teaspoonful to each cup 
( before cooking) of lentils. Beat until 



Lentil Cakes. 


This month we give a few suggestions 
for the use of nuts and legumes (peas, 
beans, and lentils). 

In the February number of Good 
Health, “Art in Cookery,^* we gave a 
recipe for baked beans, and now tliat the 
days of fires are here, we can get out our 
bean pots again. In that article, also, are 
very explicit directions for preparing 
lentils for soup. These directions apply 
to beans and peas, and to lentils for cakes 
when they are dry, before any but the 
small quantity of water used in rubbing 
them through the colander is added. 

Lentil Cakes .— Put the lentils, a few at 
a time, into a pan or colander, picking 
out the pebbles and any gritty particles. 
Then wash them and put them to cooking 
in three or four times their bulk of boiling 
water. Cook (adding boiling water when 
necessary, but never stirring) until tender. 
Then dry out well over a slow fire or in 


smooth and creamy, shape into cakes like 
those in the illustration, and just before 
serving, put them into a hot oven, and 
leave them long enough to heat through, 
but not to dry out. Serve with sauce 
imperial, tomato sauce, nuttolene sauce, 
cream sauce, slices or quarters of lemon, 
or almond or dairy cream. The cakes 
may be made into rolls, balls, or cone 
shapes if preferred, and may be called 
croquettes. 

For variety, use to each cup (before 
cooking) of lentils a half teaspoonful of 
sage or three tablespoonfuls of black wal¬ 
nut meal, or both the sage and the meal to¬ 
gether. Savory may be used in place of 
the sage. Prepare the meal by rubbing 
the nut meats through a fine colander with 
a potato masher. The flavor of black 
walnuts is especially suitable for lentils. 
Five tablespoonfuls of Sanitas nut meal, 
one-half teaspoonful of sage, and one 
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eighth to one fourth of a teaspooiiful of 
powdered bay leaf is an excellent combi¬ 
nation; and one half a teaspoon fill of sage 
with four teaspoonfuls of grated onion, 
without the nut meal, is good. 

Peas and Celery Croquettes. — Prepare 
Scotch (dried green) peas the same as 
lentils for cakes, not forgetting the beat¬ 
ing. Add salt and a generous portion of 
celery sliced fine. Shape into rolls about 
three inches long and one and one-half 
inches in diameter, and bake in a moderate 
oven until well heated through, but not 
dried. Serve with any suitable sauce, 
though some prefer them without a sauce. 
Another recipe for these croquettes is as 
follows: One-half teaspoonful of celery- 
salt and five tablespoonfuls of Sanitas nut 
meal to each cup (before cooking) of peas. 
Any of these forms in lentils or peas are 
very pretty rolled in chopped parsley, 
before baking. Chop the parsley, not 
too fine, and spread it out thin, with 
spaces between the particles, on a vege¬ 
table board, and roll the cakes over it 
once. 

If desired, the cakes may be rolled in 
fine zwieback or granola crumbs (grind 
granola in a mill for fine crumbs), then 
in beaten egg (using a tablespoonful of 
w'ater and a little salt to each egg), and 
then in the cnimbs again. But for some 


the roughness of the crumbs spoils the 
smoothness of tlie cakes. 

Mashed beans may also be used for 
croquettes or cakes. 

Beans and chopped nuttolene served 
with cream or nuttolene sauce make a 
pleasing combination. 

Baked Split Peas. —(Jne quart (one and 
one-half pounds) of split peas, t^vo table- 
spoonfuls of browned flour No. 3 (dark 
brown flour, February Good Health, pp. 
loi and 102 ), one-half cup of strained, 
stewed tomatoes, three and one-half to 
four teaspoonfuls of salt. 

Wash the peas, and put them into a bean 
pot. Add the browned flour, tomato, and 
salt, which have been mixed together. 
Then turn over them two or three times 
their (juantity of boiling water, stirring 
well. When boiling thoroughly, regulate 
the heat of the oven so as to keep them 
gently simmering for from five to seven 
hours. Do not stir after they are first 
put to cooking. They require greater 
care than beans to keep them from break¬ 
ing. However, if they do not keep their 
shape, they will be of a jelly-like consist¬ 
ency, not at all objectionable. 

Baked Split Peas No. 2 . — One quart of 
peas, two large onions, sliced fine, one 
cup of strained, stewed tomato, three and 
one-half to four teaspoonfuls of salt. 
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Combine all the ingredients, and bake as 
above. Two tablespoonfuls of browned 
flour may be used with this recipe, if 
desired. 

Baked Split Peas No. j. — One quart of 
peas, one fourth of a cup of nut butter, 
one cup of tomato, three and one-half to 
four teaspoonfuls of salt. 

Rub the nut butter smooth with the 
tomato, and add, with the salt and 
boiling water, to the peas. Bake 
as before. 

The advantage of split peas 
over other legumes is that they 
are already hulled, and by com¬ 
bining them with something to 
give them a richer flavor, they 
are very palatable. 

Protose Steak. —After removing 
protose from the can, cut it into 
halves from the top down, then 
in slices three fourths of an inch thick. 
Lay the slices on a tin or dripper. Four 
over them the juice from the can, and set 
into a very hot oven, allowing them to 
just heat through and brown slightly. 
Do not leave them in the oven long 
enough to become dry. 

Serve for breakfast with protose steak 


sauce or nut and tomato gravy, or for 
luncheon with sauce imperial, mint sauct, 
or with some other of the sauces found in 
the booklet just published by the Sanitas 
Nut Food Co., for the use of nut foods, 
which can be obtained by sending them 
your address. The dish of protose steak 
in the illustration was garnished with 
chervil. 


Protose Stkak with Gkavy. 

Brazil Nut and Lentil Roast. — Cook one 
and one-half cups of lentils until tender 
and dry, and prepare the same as for 
cakes. Then add to them one and one- 
half cups of chopped Brazil nuts, three 
cups of very dry bread crumbs, two tea¬ 
spoonfuls of salt, and hot water according 
to the dryness of the crumbs, perhaps 




pnoTose ANi> Nurroi-KNE in Shells. 
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about two cupfuls. The mixture should 
be quite dry, for if too moist it will not 
be firm and solid like meat, and will not 
slice nicely. (A dish that requires a 
spoon for serving is not a roast.) Press 
into a brick-shaped tin, well oiled. Set 
into a pan of hot water in the oven, cover, 
and bake slowly for from one and one- 
half to two hours. 

Black Walnut Roast. — Five cups of 
coarse bread crumbs, medium dry, two 
cups of black walnut meats, chopped fine, 
one and one-eighth teaspoonfuls of sage 
or savory, one and one-eighth to one and 
one-fourth teaspoonfuls of salt, two and 
one-half cups of hot water, or enough to 
moisten the 
crumbs. Bake 
the same as 
Brazil Nut 
and Lentil 
Roast. 

Phis makes 
one g o o d - 
sized loaf. 

This roast 
may be made 
with Brazil or 
other nuts, but the black walnuts give 
a rich flavor that none of the others do. 

Some of the most delightful roasts art- 
made of scraps of protose and nuttolene 
and other left-overs, with different herbs, 
tomato, or browned flour for flavoring. A 
little practice will enable one to get just 
the right consistency and to serve them 
with the right sauces. 

The loaves that are very rich in them¬ 
selves should be served with a plainer 
sauce, and vice versa. For instance, the 
black walnut roast ought to be served with 
a sauce without oil, like the brown sauce, 
or, possibly, with the ideal catsup or 
Chili sauce found in the little book before 
referred to. 

Protose and Nuttolene in Shells. — For 
this we take two-thirds protose and one- 


third nuttolene, mince all flue with a fork 
(or grind a large quantity through the 
food cutter), and mix well together- It 
may then *be made into cakes with the 
hands or put into a pastry bag with a 
star-shaped tube with large spaces, and 
pressed on to the shells, as in the illustra¬ 
tion. Turn over the cakes the liquid 
from the can of protose, flavored with 
celery-salt, grated onion, or some of the 
herbs, or not flavored at all, as preferred. 
Place them on the top grate of a hot oven 
or under a gas blaze, not too hot. Just 
heat them through, and serve at once. 
'Fhey require no .sauce, but a teaspoonful 
of jelly on one side of the shell is very 

enjoyable with 
them. 

They may 
be served on 
a folded nap¬ 
kin or a plate, 
or from the 
chop tray. In 
the illustra¬ 
tion, you will 
notice, there 
are leaves of 
parsley around the foundation on which 
the shells are placed. 

Protose and Nuttolene Rolls. — I'his 
same mixture may be made into rolls and 
rolled in choj4>ed parsley according to 
the directions for Peas and Lentil Cakes, 
and served with jelly, for luncheon; or 
the rolls may be heated quickly in a hot 
oven and served warm, if preferred. With 
the green of the chopped parsley and the 
bright color of the jelly, they are well 
garnished. 

Protose a?id Nuttolene Cones 7vith Mint 
Sauce. — Shape the protose and nuttolene 
mixture into cones, and serve cold with 
mint sauce poured over them from the 
top, or heat in a quick oven a few min¬ 
utes, and warm the sauce slightly, but do 
not let it become hot 
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Nut Irish Stew. — 'Fhis is one of the 
very popular dishes. In two (juarts of 
salted water cook from four to six large 
onions, sliced thin, and a few potatoes cut 
into irregular pieces about an inch in 
diameter. When the potatoes are nearly 
tender, add eight tablespoonfuls of nut 
meal, stirring it in carefully so as not to 
break the potatoes. When the potatoes 
are entirely done, drop in pieces of nutto- 
lene or protose in strips about one and 
one-half inches long and three fourths of 
an inch wide. Simmer all together for a 
few minutes, and serve. When done, the 
stew should be rather thick, without hav¬ 
ing the potatoes broken. 

Baked Peanuts. — Blanch Spanish pea¬ 
nuts by heating them for some time, 
stirring often, in an oven moderately hot, 
but not hot enough to brown them. Let 
them cool, then rub them between the 
hands, blowing away the hulls. Put the 
Virginias, which are larger, into boiling 
water, and boil for about three minutes, 
after which drain them and pour cold 
water over them, leaving them standing 
in the water while the hulls are slipped 
off with the thumb and finger, 
as almonds are blanched. 

When the peanuts are 
blanched, put them into the 
bean pot with one-fourth cup 
of strained, stewed tomato, 
one tablespoonful of brown 
flour No. 3 (dark brown flour ), 
and one and one-half tea¬ 
spoonfuls of salt to each pound 
(about three fourths of a 
quart) of peanuts. Add a 
large quantity of boiling water. Let 
them boil rapidly for a half hour or so, 
then put them into an oven which will 
keep them just simmering for from eight 
to fourteen hours. 

If necessary to add more water at any 
time, pour it, boiling hot, over the pea¬ 
nuts, and let it settle into them, without 


stirring. W’hen done, they should be just 
slightly juicy. 

Protose Sieak Gravy. — very suitable 
gravy for protose steak is made by follow¬ 
ing the directions for Nut Bouillon, page 
283 , May Good Health, using less water 
and salt Pour this, hot, around the 
steak. The gravy may be thickened a 
trifle, if desired. 

Sauce Imperial. — One quart (one can) 
stewed tomatoes, two large sprigs of 
parsley leaves, tw^o large bay leaves, two 
large sprigs of thyme, one rounded table¬ 
spoonful of chopped onion, one eighth of 
a lemon, one tablespoonful of nut oil, one 
tablespoonful of flour. Cook all the ingre¬ 
dients, except the flour, oil, and parsley, 
together for twenty minutes, and strain. 
Heat the oil, without browning, in a frying 
pan. Add the flour, and stir smooth. 
'Fhen pour over that gradually, stirring 
smooth, the hot tomato. Let all boil up 
well together, and add salt sufficient to 
destroy the acid taste of the tomato. 

Cream Sauce. — Thicken rich milk 
(three-fourths milk and one-fourth cream) 
to the consistency of cream, w’ith browned 


flour No. i (flour browned to a delicate 
cream color); add salt to taste. 

Nuttolene Sauce. — Cut one fourth of a 
pound can of nuttolene into small pieces. 
Add to it one-third cup of warm water, 
and beat, until smooth, with a revolving 
egg beater. 'I’hen add one cup more of 
water Heat to boiling aiul thicken with 
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white or No. i browned flour blended 
with a little cold water to the consistency 
of cream. Add salt to taste. Part cel¬ 
ery-salt may be used. A delicate flavor¬ 
ing of sage or savory and onion is enjoy¬ 
able. Add a little chopped parsley, just 
before serving, if convenient. 

Brown Sauce .— One pint boiling water, 
two tablespoonfuls of browned flour No. 
2 (medium brown), one large onion, grated. 
Heat to boiling, and thicken with white 
flour blended with cold water to the con¬ 
sistency of cream; add salt; serve. A 
little chopped parsley improves the sauce. 

Nut and Tomato Gra^y. — Rub one-half 
tablespoonful of nut butter and one table¬ 
spoonful of browned flour No. 3 smooth 
with one-fourth cup of strained, stewed 
tomato. Add one and three-fourths cups 
of boiling water and one medium-sized 
leaf of mint. Heat to boiling, and thicken 


slightly with white flour blended with cold 
water, using, perhaps, about one tea¬ 
spoonful of flour. Salt to taste. 

Mint Sauce. — "J o each two tablespoon¬ 
fuls of lemon juice take one tablespoon¬ 
ful each of sugar and mint, using care 
not to chop the mint too fine- Stir until 
the sugar is dissolved, when it is ready to. 
serve. If it is to be served with hot 
foods, let it get just warm, not hot. Do 
not prepare it very long before serving. 

On the preceding page is shown the 
pastry bag, with a variety of tubes, used 
for the Protose and Nuttolene in Shells 
in this article, and for the nut butter 
shown in the Midsummer (July) Number 
of this magazine. In that number, also, 
will be found recipes for two other nut 
meat dishes,— Protose Timbale with 
Spinach Souffle, and Broiled Nuttolene 
with Peas. 


EAT, DRINK, FOR STRENGTH ALONE. 

BY L. ii. WKSTFALL. 


In Eden’s pure, delightful clime. 

Death, sickness, were unknown; 

The Lord prescribed a bill of fare 
For health and strength alone. 

But when the tempter cited food 
So pleasant to the eye, 

Man thought he would experiment. 

And other diet try. 

Six thousand dismal, awful years 
Of sickness, sin, and strife 
Have failed to teach mankind to keep 
Within the bounds of life. 

Though various grains and nuts abound, 
Delicious herbs and fruits, 

Man longs for more, and gathers store 
Of fishes, birds, and brutes. 


He takes the life he can not give, 
Consuming Hesh and blood; 

The scavengers of sea and land 
Are favorites as food. 

Strong sauces, spices, pickles, cheese. 
Tone up the solemn bill, 

While coffee, cocoa, tea, or ale 
Add poison to the swill. 

O, bury corpses in the ground, 

And let the living be. 

Build brain and body pure and strong 
On food from herb and tree. 

Eat vegetables, grains, fruits, nuts, 

Of flesh and prison none; 

A modest share of Eden’s fare 
Eat, drink, for strength alone. 



BREVITIES ON HEALTH. 

HY DAVIU PAULSON, M. I), 


The most successful time to cure a 
disease is before it begins. 

Where Herod slew hundreds of chil¬ 
dren, a much-advertised soothing synip 
has slain thousands. 

Don’t give indigestible foods to a 
sick person just because your neighbors 
wish you to do so. A proper diet is the 
most important thing in securitig good 
recovery. 

We have departed from the natural 
simplicity of our forefathers, and are 
therefore compelled to leave behind ns 
the natural strength of constitution which 
they possessed. 

Fiery spices create a thirst that the 
town pump can not supply; tlius the 
kitchen becomes a vestibule to the saloon, 
and the cook goes in partnership with the 
undertaker. 

Resorting to the use of stimulants 
to secure strength is like placing a mort¬ 
gage on one's property. It provides ready 
cash for the present, but sooner or later 
the mortgage must be foreclosed. 

If a dog wants to bark, you can keep 
him quiet by holding his jaws shut, but 
the bark is still in him. So when you 
give a man morphine, he may not know 
that he is in pain, but the pain is still 
there. 

The man who is cultivating wrong 
physical habits is by that very process 
sending out invitation cards for disease to 
call upon him, and it certainly would be 
remarkable if some disease did not accept 
his invitation. 

Just as watermelons often grow as 
large in poor soil as in good, so a man 
may, while living on a totally unsuitable 
diet, develop an apparently good phy¬ 


sique; but as in the case of the water¬ 
melon, there will be an inferior flavor 
about his moral and spiritual nature. 

A deep-seated error is the idea that 
because the ox is strong, man may in 
some way get strength by eating him; but 
if an ox should follow the practice of eat¬ 
ing other oxen, he would soon lose his 
magnificent strength. The same rule holds 
good for man. 

There is a school that many a child 
enters at infancy, and from which he is 
not graduated until death, and that is the 
school of bad habits. He acquires them 
early, and adheres to them until late. The 
diploma that he gets in this school is ill 
health and chronic invalidism. 

The faith which appropriates phys¬ 
ical righteousness, instead of being an 
opiate, leading man to indifference con¬ 
cerning his physical habits, acts as a 
stimulant and tonic, and prompts him to 
the highest and most complete obedience 
to physical law. 

Would you not be very much sur¬ 
prised to find a boy going to bed at night 
ignorant and waking up in the morning a 
college professor? It is likewise incon¬ 
sistent to entertain the notion that there 
is some way by which humanity can secure 
health without sowing for it. 

Coop up a child in a poorly ventilated 
room during the winter, allow him to 
sleep in the same bed with a tobacco¬ 
using father, so that he is compelled to 
inhale the poisonous nicotine as it is 
eliminated by the skin, and when spring 
comes, more than likely there will be a 
funeral in that family. 

When a man has fever, he has lost 
his power to digest food, yet he really 
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needs nourishment more than a well man. 
Therefore, we must feed him on foods so 
nearly digested that they can be assim¬ 
ilated without any special digestive work. 
In fruits the sunlight has digested the 
starch by changing it into sugar so that 
it can be absorbed without any special 
effort on the part of the b<idy. That is 
undoubtedly the reason why the instinct 
of the fever patient leads him to beg for 
fruit. 

Thousands of people are sowing for 
the thorns and thistles of ill health. 
Because they do not have a bountiful har¬ 
vest of disease the next day, they foolishly 
imagine that transgression does not hurt 


them. Men go on using liquor, tobacco, 
and fiery condiments which blister the 
inside of their stomachs even more suc¬ 
cessfully than if they were put on the 
outside. They bury the carcasses of dead 
animals in their stomachs instead of in 
the graveyard. Others overeat, and neg¬ 
lect the necessary ventilation in their 
rooms, and even speculate on h(^w soon 
automobiles will become cheap enough to 
enable them to dodge the blessing of 
taking exercise, and then, because they do 
not become physical wrecks at once as a 
result of all these vicious habits, it is hard 
to impress them with the fact that they 
are doing themselves any harm. 


OF INTEREST TO CYCLISTS. 

BY 1). H. KRESS, M. D. 


A FEW weeks ago I had the pleasure 
of an hour’s chat with Mr. Will Brown, of 
New York City, the champion long-dis¬ 
tance road rider of the world. 

Mr. Brown is only thirty years of age. 
His father was a consumptive, and died 
at the age of thirty-two. His mother 
died six months later, of the same disease. 
Of the four children, two died in Michi¬ 
gan of consumption, the third went to 
Mexico and died there of some lung trou¬ 
ble. Mr. Brown is alone, having no rela¬ 
tives left. In il<97 he was laid up with 
what physicians called consumption, and 
wa5 much emaciated, weighing but one 
hundred and fifteen pounds. About this 
time he discarded the use of flesh foods, 
and began living exclusively on grains, 
vegetables, milk, and eggs, and took to the 
wheel for exercise. Mr. Brown is now well 
and strong, weighing one hundred and sixty 
pounds, and holds every out-of-door bicy¬ 
cle record, from five hundred miles to two 
thousand miles, and has no fear whatever 
of dying of consumption. He attributes 
this marvelous change to his simple hab¬ 


its. In place of meats he has used pro- 
tose, nut butter, and other nut foods. 

Mr. Brown says in a recent letter: “I 
am training Mrs. Emma R. Bayne, the 
thirty-day century-record holder, with the 
best of results.” 

Mrs, Bayne has recently established a 
bicycle record that no woman or man has 
ever equaled, completing three thousand 
miles in twenty days and twelve hours, 
and after a rest of -an hour and a half, 
starting off to do another fifteen hundred 
miles ill ten days. Mrs. Bayne attributes 
all her stamina and speed to the training 
of Will Brown, and to the thoroughly pre¬ 
pared and pure foods. Not an ounce of 
meat was eaten either by Mr. Brown in 
getting his two-thousand-mile record or 
by Mrs. Bayne. Her weight at the 
beginning of the race was ninety-eight 
pounds; at one thousand miles it was 
ninety-nine pounds; at two thousand 
miles, one hundred and two pounds; and 
at three thousand miles, one hundred and 
four pounds, a gain of six pounds during 
the thirty days’ race. 




CIGARETTES PUT UNDER A BAN. 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railroad has adopted the policy of refus¬ 
ing to take into its service any man who 
smokes cigarettes. 

We want to discourage cigarette smok¬ 
ing among our men,’* said President 
W. G. Purdy, in discussing the action. 
‘‘Cigarette smoking is a vicious habit, 
and tends to befog the mind and make 
one listless and careless in the discharge 
of his duties. Experience has shown that 
the confirmed cigarette user is sleepy and 
of no account; he becomes irresponsible 
and lazy. In the railroad business, and 
especially among the trainmen, it requires 
a clear brain to discharge the responsi¬ 
bilities.” 

General Superintendent A. J. Hitt was 
the one to suggest this step, and the sug¬ 
gestion came to him after a long study 
of the effect of the vicious weed upon the 
human system, augmented by the judg¬ 
ment of the most eminent physicians in 
declaring the cigarette to be injurious. 
Some weeks before this action was taken, 
Superintendent Hitt, with two other su¬ 
perintendents of the Rock Island system, 
was investigating the actions of an em¬ 
ployee of the road with reference to a 
matter which was under consideration 
at the time, when they overheard a con¬ 
versation between two other employees 
commenting upon the same question. 
The latter were censuring the man who 
was under investigation. In the course 
of the discussion one of them remarked 
that the fault of the whole business was 
due to cigarette smoking, and that the 
man in question was a confirmed ciga¬ 
rette fiend. rhe comment impressed 
Superintendent Hitt with the result stated. 

“ Though the rule has been in effect but 
a short time,” said the superintendent, 
‘ ‘ there has, w^e believe, been some percepti¬ 
ble result. There is no doubt that the use 


of the cigarette unfits a man, in a measure, 
for work. My observation, as well as the 
opinions of eminent physicians, has con¬ 
vinced me the cigarette vitiates a man’s 
capacity. It enervates him, renders him 
listless and somewhat reckless. A person 
addicted to the habit always has a languid 
feeling that is markedly evidenced in the 
drooping eye and the nervous body, and 
in the railroad business one must always 
have a clear brain, strong nerve, and 
healthy body, properly to carry out his 
duties.” 

This strong stand on the part of a great 
railroad company suggests the following 
incident, which recently appeared in the 
Youth*s Companion : — 

“ A young man who had failed by only 
three points in an examination for admis¬ 
sion to the Marine Corps, appealed to his 
representative in Congress for assistance, 
and together they went to see the Secre¬ 
tary of the Navy in the hope of securing 
what is known as a ‘ rerating * of his 
papers. 

“ ‘ How many more chances do you 
want ? ’ asked Secretary Long. ‘ This is 
your third time.’ And before the young 
man had a chance to answer, the secre¬ 
tary continued : ‘ How do you expect to 
get along in the world when you smoke so 
many cigarettes? Your clothes are satu¬ 
rated with their odor. Pull off your glove 
and let me see your fingers. There, see 
how yellow they are ! ’ pointing to the 
sides of the first and second fingers. 

“Before the young man found his 
tongue to offer an explanation, the Secre¬ 
tary asked him if he drank. 

“ ‘ Only once in a while,’ was the sheep¬ 
ish reply. 

“Secretary Long then invited the con¬ 
gressman into his private office, and while 
offering to do everything that he could 
consistently, added: ‘ I am sick of trying 
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to make anything of these boys that are 
loaded with cigarette smoke, and drink 
*^once in a while.They are about hope¬ 
less, it seems to me.* 

When they left the department build¬ 
ing, the young man, half apologizing for 


his poor showing, remarked: Drinking, 

my father says, is the bane of the navy.* 
M guess it is,* replied the congress¬ 
man laconically. ‘ It is the bane every¬ 
where else, and I should think quite likely 
it would be in the navy.*** 


THE NERVOUSNESS OF AMERICAN WOMEN. 


Mrs. Almon D^ensley, in a paper on 
this subject read before the Hundred 
Year Club, of New York, gave six reasons 
for what she called the national disease. 
They were: insufficient rest, insufficient 
air and exercise, overeating and unwise 
eating, fas^liions in dress, social ambitions, 
unhealthy literature, and bad thinking. 
Among other things, she said:— 

‘‘To go now into details, there is first 
the matter of sleep. Eight hours is not 
sufficient. The woman who is doing any 
strenuous work, mental or physical, 
needs the hours from ten until seven for 
good, sound sleep. If the hours could 
be made occasionally from nine until six, 
and the early morning be tasted before 
it has been eaten up by the work-a-day 
world- some women’s cares would drop 
away from them. 

If every hard-working woman — and 
by that I mean those who never have 
time enough to do all they want—would 
give up half an hour a day to absolute 
rest, it would have a very definite effect 
upon our physical lives. By rest I do 
not mean convulsiv^e rocking in a rocking 
chair; I mean relaxation on a bed or sofa, 
and a rest of mind as well. 

**Most of our women take their rest 
in street cars,^hurrying mentally to the 
places whither they are bound, somewhat 
late, doubtless trying to help the car 
along with' their anxious desires. 

“ I have seen an impatient woman in a 
slow street car expend anxiety of thought 
and convulsive effort enough to run 


the car; if the requisite knowledge had 
been there, the motorman might have 
had a good sleep. Little nervous touches, 
such as impatiently tapping the fingers, 
and the unsightly habit of mouthing the 
veil, are all detrimental to the conserva¬ 
tion of nervous energy; any physical 
motions that do not accomplish some¬ 
thing are harmful. 

Afraid of Air. 

“I wonder why so many women are 
afraid of air. The one great foe of a 
woman’s peace of mind is a ‘draft.* 
Consumptive patients are kept in the open 
air all day long. Are we to wait until we 
are consumptives before we take advan¬ 
tage of it? 

“Air is so cheap. It is almost a pity 
that it is; if it were an expensive com¬ 
modity, the people across the way, whose 
bedroom windows are closely shut at 
night, would certainly insist upon their 
share. We must have air and we must 
have sunshine inside our homes, if they 
are not to be asylums for invalids. 

Insufficient Exercise. 

“ Our women do not take enough exer¬ 
cise, of the right kind of exercise. 

“ Hanging on straps in street cars or 
pushing around a bargain counter is not 
exercise; wear a pedometer during a day 
spent in this way and see what a short 
distance has been traveled for the result¬ 
ant weariness. If more women shopped 
as men do, there would be fewer nervous 
women and more bright, cheery homes. 
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Overeating. 

'‘The fact is universally conceded that 
the American woman, as well as man, eats 
too much. It would seem to be a ques¬ 
tion of quantity rather than quality, and 
an eminent physician of this city told me 
that nine tenths of all the ailments for 
which he was called in were the result 
of disorders caused by overeating. 

“Fat-soaked, soggy food is not con¬ 
ducive to mental sanity, nor can we ex¬ 
pect a wholesome view of life from the 
dyspeptic. Prayers for moral rectitude 
and an utter ignorance of dietetics are an 
absurd and illogical combination. To 
pray, ‘Create in me a clean heart,* and 
then to fill the body with rubbish, is a 
waste of words and fervor. 

More and More Drinking Done. 

“The overtaxed nerves of the Amer¬ 
ican woman naturally turn to stimulants 
or narcotics, and it is a grave fact, and 
one that menaces not only the health, but 
the morals of our nation, that women are 
resorting more and more to alcoholic 
stimulants to keep themselves braced up 
to the j)itch necessary for their various 
business or social duties. 

“There are tea and coffee drunkards 
among women to-day — women as ad¬ 
dicted to the tea or coffee stimulants as 
the veriest toper to his intoxicant. It 
behooves all women to watch themselves 
carefully lest some day they find them¬ 
selves in the vice-like grasp of a power 
they are grown too weak to resist. 

Slaves of the Tailors. 

“ One of the gravest causes of the 
nervousness of the American woman is 
her slavish devotion to fashion. Many 
of the nervous diseases are indirectly 
caused by the contraction of the corset 
and the weight of heavy clothing sus¬ 
pended from the hips. Let our women 
study for a month the anatomy and phys¬ 


iology of the female torso, and they will 
scarcely continue to sin in this regard. 

“I have never known or heard of a 
single great woman, a woman who ever 
did a real work for her country, her race, 
or religion, who compressed her waist or 
squeezed a number five foot into a num¬ 
ber four shoe. 

“ It is pitiful to think of women with 
God-given intellects, senses, and wills, 
behaving like captives in the power of a 
relentless monster, bowing low in abject 
submission to a fetich erected by and for 
the purpose of filling the pockets of the 
ladies* tailors and haberdashers. Never 
let me hear the expression, ‘ We are free 
American women,* from the mouth of a 
woman who dares not wear what is pleas¬ 
ant and acceptable to herself, but must 
dress according to the decrees of a fash¬ 
ionable Paris. 

Social Wrecks. 

“ Social ambition is one of the greatest 
enemies to our enjoyment of life. It 
makes more nervous wrecks than any 
other one cause, because it is in itself the 
source of many of the other causes of 
a nervous condition. The desire to have 
or to be something a little better, socially 
speaking, than some one else; to make 
a display of wealth on a moderate in¬ 
come; to dress as handsomely as Mrs. 
A., whose husband is a man of means; 
the striving to keep up appearances,— 
these are some of the things that must 
furrow the forehead, reach the nerves, 
and drive the victim to chloral or mor¬ 
phine. 

“The ambition to mount a rung or 
two higher on the social ladder, to hob¬ 
nob with the wealthy or distinguished, 
and to that end to endure snubs and 
repressions — these sound like impossi¬ 
bilities to the sane minds of thinking 
women, and yet we know that the heart 
burnings and jealousies caused by such 
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unworthy motives as these are every day 
filling sanitariums and private hospitals. 

Poisonous Literature. 

Unhealthy literature and bad think¬ 
ing may seem at first sight to have little 
to do with nervousness, but as a matter 
of fact the two have a strong pathological 
connection. Morbid fiction and unwhole¬ 
some imaginings act very definitely upon 
the nervous centers of the body. The 
thoughts we think make up the thing we 
are, and it is impossible long to maintain 
a sound body if we are the guardian of 
a morbid and unhealthy mind. A con¬ 
tinuous course of septic literature filling the 
mind with unwholesome images undoubt¬ 
edly acts upon the nerve centers and pro¬ 
motes serious nervous disorders. 

“ Let our women be healthy inside and 
out, temperate, open minded, and nat¬ 
ural, then shall we never fear nervous 
breakdown. Let us never forget that it 
is impossible to piece moral cloth on a 
garment of rotten physical material, and 
if we expect greatness and nobility of 
character from our children, we must 
give them sound bodies. 

“The very important cause of the 
nervousness of our young women is the 
manner of their early training. Just at 
the time when a girl at school needs less 


mental effort, she is given more difficult 
studies, and when she most needs free 
out-of-door life, she is more shut in. 
Mothers who allow their young girls to 
attend the tlieater, read novels, to be 
^ shown off ’ at entertainments, or to be 
‘ crammed ^ for examinations, are doing 
them a great wrong, and one that can 
never be righted in after years. 

Nervous Mothers; Unhappy Homes. 

“Prolonged excitement will wear out 
the nervous system of the young girl. We 
have not far to seek for the cause of the 
nervous, pallid youngster that we see 
about us, nor yet for the causes of un¬ 
happy and discordant homes. 

“A nervous mother does more harm 
than an intemperate father; he of neces¬ 
sity spends most of his time away from 
the home; she is always there. Her 
nervousness makes her undiscriminating 
and unjust, unduly faultfinding and un¬ 
duly indulgent; a child has no right to 
be made the victim of caprice. 

“ Let the mother set her daughter an 
example of wholesome living and temper¬ 
ance, both of food and thought; and it 
may be that in the matter of our national 
disease, the next generation may not have 
to deplore the stigma that attaches itself 
to this.” 


He Prefers Bread and Butter. 

Bernard Shaw, the English vegetarian, 
in an article upon “ Science and Common 
Sense,” quoted in Current Literature^ 
trenchantly attacks two subjects of inter¬ 
est to our readers. He says : — 

“The truth is, your ordinary man can 
not reason. Presently the scientist comes 
along and says to him : ‘ My friend, by 
a diabolically cruel process I have pro¬ 
cured a revoltingly filthy substance. Allow 
me to inject this under your skin, and you 


can never get hydrophobia, or enteric 
fever, or diphtheria, etc. I have even a 
very choice preparation, of unmentionable 
nastiness, which will enable you, if not to 
live forever (though I think that quite 
possible), at least to renew in your old 
age the excesses of your youth.^ The 
ordinary man jumps at the bait. He re¬ 
gards the scientist as another Hamlet, 
‘ cruel only to be kind ’ (cruelty having 
come to be to him the most likely way of 
achieving a kind result); and he is satu¬ 
rated, as the advertisements and Holloway 
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Colleges of our patent medicine mongers 
show, through and through with a belief in 
miraculous cures. As to filth, science has 
taught him dirt is 'only matter in the 
wrong place.’ It has not taught him that 
disease is only matter in the wrong condi¬ 
tion, and that to inject matter in the 
wrong condition into matter in the right 
condition (healthy flesh, to wit) is to put 
matter in the wrong place with a venge¬ 
ance. Neither has it taught him that on 
any possible theory of evolution those 
powerful instincts by which men recoil 
from certain transpositions of matter as 
filthy, and which carry the race from pig¬ 
gery to cleanliness (cleanliness, by the 
way, is ‘only’ matter in its right place), 
must have a sanitary function, to be dis¬ 
regarded at our peril. . . . 

“Why, I ask, are we vegetarians 
ashamed of our instincts ? Why, if we 
prefer a clean and humane way of feeding 
ourselves to a nasty and cruel way, may 
we not say so, instead of raising foolish 
amateurish arguments about nitrogen and 
hydrocarbons and the rest of the figments 
of-the science of ‘metabolism.’ 

“ 1 have not the slightest doubt, myself, 
that a diet of nice tender babies, carefully 
selected, cleanly killed, and tenderly 
cooked, could make us far healthier and 
handsomer than the haphazard dinners of 
to-day, whether carnivorous or vegetarian. 
The great incidental social benefits of the 
trade in baby flesh were pointed out long 
ago by Swift, whose demonstration of them 
has never been refuted. There is no ob¬ 
jection whatever to a baby from the nitrog¬ 
enous point of view. Eaten with sugar, 
or with beer, it would leave nothing to be 
desired in the way of carbon. My sole 
objection to such a diet is that it happens 
to be repugnant to me. I prefer bread 
and butter, d'his preference has no refer¬ 
ence whatever to the relative richness of 
baby and bread and butter in hydrocar¬ 
bons or uric acid or any such stuff.” 


The Man of Ideals. 

From an article on “ The Positive Life,” 
in the Outlook, we cpiote the following : — 

“Nor need the man of inward purpose 
concern himself witJi consistency of life. 
There is nothing more beautiful than the 
reaction of a high ideal upon the actions 
of the man or woman who cherishes it ; 
for an ideal steadily pursued, sooner or 
later shapes a constant and harmonious 
character, and we come at last to know 
what the ideals of men are by the charac¬ 
ter which those ideals have formed. Noth¬ 
ing is so fundamental in creating a real 
and noble personality as the choice of 
a high ideal; let a man choose such an 
ideal and follow it loyally, and he may 
give up all concern for his character ; it 
will form itself. Such a man is emanci¬ 
pated, not only from the temptation to be 
selfish in his friendship, but from most of 
the fears that beset men of less clearness 
of purpose. Such a man is much less 
affected by the happenings of outward 
fortune, by material disaster of every kind, 
than a man who has not this inward guid¬ 
ance and constant pressure of the ideal 
upon his own nature. He is emancipated 
from fear of men because men can neither 
make nor mar his career ; he is emanci¬ 
pated from fear of disaster because condi¬ 
tions can neither make nor mar his career ; 
his only source of fear is disloyalty to his 
own purpose, and that is a fear which 
guards and protects rather than depresses. 
Such a man discards, one by one, all those 
things which belittle human life and fill it 
with weakening and corroding anxieties. 
He is not disturbed by the confusion of 
aims which he finds in the world about 
him ; he is not concerned about his ene¬ 
mies, for he has none whom he has con¬ 
sciously made ; he thinks generously and 
fearlessly of his friends, and he is lifted 
above all the outward changes of fortune 
by the spirituality of the end which he has 
chosen.” 
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Diet and Longevity. 

“ Meat as an article of diet produces 
heat/* has declared Dr. H. S. Brewer, in 
the A/ka/iMi/ Clinic, People who con¬ 

fine their diet to meat,'’ he continues, 
^‘have higher temperatures; higher tem¬ 
peratures consume the vital principle that 
prolongs life; the veins and arteries in 
meat eaters are gorged, dilated, and 
fever is most always present. Meat eat¬ 
ers, to be sure, are always great fighters, 
and the man who whips his wife and 
abuses his children will always be found 
to be a meat eater. 

^‘Apoplexy, heart failure, is not char¬ 
acteristic of the vegetarian; but you never 
saw a case but that meat eating played a 
prominent part in it. 

“ It is certainly a suggestive fact that 
the first frosts of October put an end to 
the ravages of a number of contagious 
diseases, and that the infantile mortality of 
our large cities rises and sinks with the fluc¬ 
tuations of the thermometer. It has been 
ascertained that phthisis can be cured in 
the frosty heights of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains far more easily than in the 
tropic lowlands, and that not December 
but July is the month par excellence of 
suicides. 

“ Cold air checks the progress of decay, 
thus facilitating the preservation of count¬ 
less organic substances, I sometimes 
think that refrigeration rather than heat is 
the secret of longevity. Meat produces 
heat, heat induces decay; without meat, 
man might attain to great age and be 
young and supple as in youth; no stiff 
joints or uric acid to rheumatize him. 

‘‘ It is our overheated houses and meat 
diet that are enriching the undertaker 
and conveying innumerable evils to the 
sons of men. They also create a thirst 
which is abnormal and makes necessary 
the saloon, the divorce court, and the 
gibbet." 


A Horrible Barbarism. 

A New York daily recently gave an ac¬ 
count of a butchers’ picnic at which the 
chief attraction was a contest between two 
men in slaughtering and flaying steers, 
'I'he animals were led forth, and the whole 
process of killing and flaying took place 
in the presence of a great assemblage of 
spectators. One animal resisted, and was 
brought to slaughter only by the greatest 
efforts and amid the intense excitement of 
the people. But all were eager to see it, 
and parents held little children up that 
they might witness the deathblow given 
to a poor animal struggling for its life. 
It is unnecessary to say that this is de¬ 
moralizing to the people w’herever it takes 
place. It is training the spectators to 
brutality in all their feelings. One who 
witnessed the scene alluded to said he 
would ratlier see a Spanish bull fight, as 
less injurious to the morals of the people. 


Bathing in Arctic Temperature. 

Physical Culture repeats what the Arc¬ 
tic ex])lorer, Walter Wellman, has to say 
of bathing nude in Arctic regions: — 
We had our regular baths, even in the 
coldest weather. As one of the few rules 
of the house was ‘ no bathing indoors,* on 
account of the condensation of moisture, 
the bather took his tub of warm w^ater out 
into the storehouse, stripped to the skin, 
and enjoyed himself, even though the tem¬ 
perature out there was usually from fifteen 
to twenty-five below. This w'e did with¬ 
out taking cold. In fact, such a thing as 
a cold the writer has never had in the 
Arctic regions, though he has bathed in 
the open sea, diving from an iceberg, 
where a seal was disporting himself, curi¬ 
ous to know what manner of animal the 
amphibious stranger was. I once took a 
bath in a natural bath tub formed of ice, 
walls and floor, and rather enjoyed it, 
though I did not stay in long.” 
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FRUIT JUICE AND BEEF JUICE. 


The late Dr. Austin Flint asserted that 
many persons have been starved to death by 
the use of beef tea as the result of the popu¬ 
lar notion that beef extracts, beef juices, beef 
teas, meat broths, represent a concentrated 
fonn of nutriment. It is difficult to under¬ 
stand how this absurd fallacy originated, but 
it is high time that it was thoroughly exposed. 

The writer has encountered a large num¬ 
ber of cases in which persons have evi¬ 
dently suffered great injury from the contin¬ 
uous use of beef extracts and meat broths. 
Many physicians have reported similar in¬ 
stances. An eminent French surgeon re¬ 
cently asserted that beef tea is simply a 
solution of ptomains (germ-poisons), The 
most eminent authors at the present time 
agree that beef tea has little or no nutritive 
value. Says Bunge, ‘‘We must guard against 
supposing that meat bouillon possesses a 
strengthening and nourishing influence. In 
regard to this, the most delusive notions are 
entertained, not only by the general public, 
but also by medical men. Until quite recently 
the opinion was held that bouillon contained 
the most nutritive part of meat. There was 
a confused idea that a minute quantity of 
material—a plateful of bouillon can be made 
from a teaspoonful of meat extract —could 
yield an effectual source of nourishment, 
that the extractives of meat were synony¬ 
mous with concentrated food.” 

Bunge further asserts that the only value 
possessed by bouillon is that it “ tastes and 
smells agreeable.” 

The eminent French chemist Hassel esti¬ 
mated that to furnish sufficient beef tea to 
supply the body with the amount of proteids 
or albumin required by a man one day, would 
necessitate the use of fourteen and one-half 
pounds of beef. To furnish the proper 
amount of other elements, for instance, 
carbohydrates, in the form of beef tea, would 
require a still larger amount of meat. The 


principal ingredient of meat e.\tracts of 
various sorts is the waste products of the 
body, which consist largely of urea, this 
in life being eliminated through the kid¬ 
neys. For example, Liebig’s extract of beef 
contains only .05 per cent of albumin, but 
nearly 60 per cent of excrementitious sub¬ 
stances, while Valentine's meat juice con¬ 
tains but .44 per cent, with nearly 25 per 
cent of waste substances. 

The extract of excrementitious substances 
found in beef tea and meat extracts, when 
applied to the brain of a rabbit a portion of 
whose skull has been removed, manifests its 
poisonous properties at once by paralyzing 
the part to which the application is made. 
A solution of these substances applied to a 
living frog’s muscle paralyzes it so that it 
will not respond to the action of electricity, 
to which the normal muscle is very sensitive. 

Fruit juices, on the other hand, contain a 
large percentage of nutrient material ready 
for immediate absorption. The best and 
perhaps the most nourishing of all is the 
juice of the gra]}e. Ripe sweet grapes con¬ 
tain more than 16 per cent of carbohydrates, 
nearly 15 per cent of which is in the form of 
levulose, which represents perfectly digested 
starch, and is a nutriment ready for immedi¬ 
ate use by the body after absorption. The 
juice of the grape contains very little nitroge¬ 
nous matter. 

Beef extract contains practically no al¬ 
bumin. In febrile conditions, the system 
requires a very small amount of proteids, 
being prepared neither to digest nor to ap¬ 
propriate this class of food elements. 

The most important class of food elements 
in fevers is carbohydrates, which should be 
administered in a form as nearly ready for 
absorption as possible. All the digestive 
fluids are absent in fever, so it is highly 
desirable to administer the foods so far as 
possible in a state requiring only absorption. 
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The reviving effect at once experienced by a 
weary person from the eating of ripe grapes 
or drinking a glass of unferniented fruit juice 
is evidence of the high value of this class of 
nutrients. The administration of meat in 
any form or of meat extractives to fever 
patients is a most unscientific procedure. 

It is strange that we are so slow to recog* 
n\ze the results of laboratory research borne 
out by practical every-day ejcperience. In 
no class of cases is the use of fruit juice con¬ 
traindicated, and it is of high value not only 


in cases of fever, but in the case of feeble 
invalids of all classes, and as an aseptic food 
in cases of chronic toxemia and bacteriolog¬ 
ical infection of the stomach. The free use 
of grape juice or slightly acid fruit juices of 
other kinds is one of the best of all means 
of cleansing the stomach from pathological 
microbes and of encouraging normal diges¬ 
tion. This property of fruit juice and of fresh 
fruit is one which ought to be utilized in 
the treatment of many forms of febrile dis¬ 
eases. 


Personal Cleanliness. 

The daily bath is necessary for cleanliness, 
and especially for the training of the skin to 
antagonize the evil effects of clothing. Two 
or three times a week a little soap should be 
used, especially about those parts of the 
body where oil is secreted and filth accumu¬ 
lates. The warm cleansing bath once or 
twice a week is essential. It is best taken at 
bedtime. Eczema and other skin diseases 
abound in countries where the bath is rarely 
used. A historian of the Middle Ages asserts 
that during a thousand years no man, woman, 
or child in all Europe took a bath except by 
accident. Scrofula and various forms of 
skin disease existed to a frightful extent dur¬ 
ing this period. 

Special attention must be given to the 
scalp, by the use of a fine comb and a good 
brush daily, and by shampooing with fine 
soap once a week. 

Beneath the finger nails is a favorable hid¬ 
ing place for all kinds of germs, which, 
through accidental inoculation, may give 
rise to disease of the eyes and infections of 
other sorts. Take care never to soil the fin¬ 
gers with anything infectious when it is 
possible to avoid it. If such contamination 
occurs, cleanse the hands at once. Water 
as hot as can be borne and good yellow or 
soft soap are safe disinfectants if thoroughly 
employed. Attend to the teeth before and 
after meals. 

If catarrh or colds exist, take good care of 
the nose, by properly using the handkerchief. 
It is well, also, to use some form of vapor¬ 
izer to introduce some antiseptic which will 


destroy the germs growing on the mucous 
membrane of the nose. Always avoid clos¬ 
ing both nostrils in blowing the nose. When 
this precaution is neglected, air is driven 
into the middle ear and skull bones, causing 
disease of these parts. Coughing should be 
avoided. The sputum should not be ex¬ 
pectorated upon the ground, but into a cloth 
and burned. This will prevent scattering of 
the germs of tuberculosis and other microbes^ 
that might be in the sputum. It is needless 
to warn the reader of the dangers of the 
filthy habit of swallowing the accumulations 
from the nasal passages. This sometimes 
results in chronic gastritis or catarrh of the 
stomach. 

If the feet perspire freely, change the 
hose daily. 


King Humbert a Vegetarian. 

Incidentally, in connection with the recent 
announcement of the tragic death of the 
king of Italy, the fact has been mentioned 
that this amiable sovereign was an enthusias¬ 
tic vegetarian. It is a pleasure to note that 
so distinguished a man found time amid the 
encroaching cares of his busy life to study 
the subject of scientific dietetics with suffi¬ 
cient care to become a disciple of the most 
advanced phase of dietetic reform. 

A strictly non-flesh diet is to be highly- 
recommended as especially adapted to kings 
and prospective monarchs, since it is condu¬ 
cive to coolness of mind, length of days, calm¬ 
ness, and amiability of temper. If every 
European monarch would become a vege- 
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tarian, one of the first apparent effects would 
be the holding of a successful peace congress 
and the disarmament and breaking up of the 
A’ast military camps of France, Germany, and 
Russia. Gore, as pointed out by Socrates 
two thousand years ago. is a lively product 
of flesh eating. So long as man makes war 
upon his animal friends nithlessly and with¬ 
out compunction, destroying the lives of the 
ox, the sheep, the goat, his willing slaves, so 
long the murderous instinct thus begotten in 
his heart will lead him to make war upon his 
fellows. 


The Germs of Milk. 

Dr. Henry Dwight Chapin, of New York, 
in a valuable article on infant feeding re¬ 
cently published, states that “ over two hun¬ 
dred species of bacteria have been found in 
milk. Many of these (twenty) produce lac¬ 
tic acid, causing souring of the milk. Others 
give rise to a variety of phenomena giving to 
the milk various colors (red and blue) and 
producing a ropy or slimy appearance. These 
germs grow' in milk with great rapidity, as do 
also the germs of typhoid fever. Tubercular 
germs are also found in milk, hut do not grow 
in it. 

Dr. Chapin called attention to a fact which 
is little known,— a new scheme devised by 
dairymen to prevent the souring or spoiling 
of milk. Borax and boracic acid have long 
been used for this purpose, but recently a 
powerful antiseptic, formaldehyde or forma¬ 
lin, has come into use. This substance is 
objectionable, not only because of its poison¬ 
ous character, but because it gives rise to 
hard, tough curds. 

Formalin may be detected by the following 
simple test: A portion of the milk to be 
tested is diluted by the addition of about one 
fourth its volume of water. To this is added, 
in a test tube, an equal quantity of commer¬ 
cial sulphuric acid. The acid must be poured 
in carefully, so as not to mix with the milk, 
but should be made to run down the side of 
the test tube, accumulating in the bottom. 
At the point of junction of the acid and the 
milk a layer of a violet color w'ill appear if 
formaldehyde is present. When the tube is 
shaken, the curd formed will slowly dissolve. 


Instinct. 

Men lost in the w'oods must often depend 
upon their horses to take them to a place of 
safety. The horse has not wandered so far 
aw’ay from God as man has. Many animals 
are far nearer heaven than man is. They 
have not departed from the order of nature. 
Man has despised his natural instincts and 
abused them. He has refused to listen to 
the divine Voice saying, “This is the way, 
walk ye in it.*’ and has strayed away from 
the teachings of that voice until he is lost 
among briers and thistles, until he is bleed¬ 
ing and torn. 

Man is subject to fifteen hundred different 
diseases. The horse has fewer than a fourth 
as many; he has not sinned as deeply as has 
man. 

A partridge, infected with worms, seeks 
out poisonous sumach berries, eats them, and 
recovers. The partridge knows by instinct 
the medicine that will cure it. There is the 
same instinct in man if he will but follow it. 
Our instincts are all on the right side,— the 
side of nature and health. They are the 
same instincts that tell the horse where to 
go and the bird and the beast v^bere to find 
the cure for their diseases. If we will listen 
to the voice of God and obey it, we shall 
have the same unerring aid. 


A Novel Method of Cleansing the 
Stomach. 

Chhotalal Jivualal, an Indian editor of 
Baroda, India, sends us the following inter¬ 
esting description of the manner in which 
ascetics of that country wash their stomachs. 
He says:— 

“They have not such an improved appa¬ 
ratus as the stomach tube. To wash the 
stomach, they simply take a fine linen cloth 
about twenty feet long and three inches wide. 
This cloth is first wet in warm water, and 
then is swallowed inch by inch, while sitting, 
one foot tlie first day, two feet the second 
day, thus increasing one foot every day, till 
nineteen and one-half feet are swallowed. 
The last half foot is not tiken in. The 
abdominal muscles are then turned right and 
left and inward and forward, like churning, 
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for two minutes, after which the whole of 
the cloth is taken out, very carefully, with 
both hands. The ascetic is enjoined not to 
eat salt, condiments, or spices while practic¬ 
ing this. Milk, ghcf (clarified butter), rice, 
wheat, and sugar are allowed as his diet.” 


A (Chinese Delicacy. 

A Chinese boy, the son of an ambassador 
from China, was asked some time ago what 
he liked best to eat, to which he replied, 
“il//////.” This delicacy consists of young 
mice dipped in honey and swallowed alive 
and kicking, like oysters. When an expres¬ 
sion of horror indicated the state of mind of 
a bystander, young Wu remarked, ** Milhi 
are n't half so squashy and slimy as raw 
oysters.” Wu’s mother, being an aristo¬ 
cratic Chinese woman, has feet so small that 
she is compelled to go about in awheel chair. 
When asked by a little girl if lie did not 
think it cruel that the Chinese ladies’ feet 


should be tortured in that way, he replied, 
“It is not more cruel than for American 
ladies to torture their waists in steel corsets 
until their noses are beet red and their 
shapes like an hourglass.” 


Cottonseed Oil as a Food. 

The London LancH recommends cotton¬ 
seed oil as superior to cod-liver oil as a sub¬ 
stitute for the more familiar fats, The fact 
that cottonseed oil is of vegetable origin 
would certainly give it preference over ani¬ 
mal fats, but it can hardly be considered 
the equal of the olive or of the oil of nuts, 
the most digestible of all forms of fat. 


The Plague in Hamburg and London. 

The bubonic plague is rapidly invading all 
parts of the civilized world. It has recently 
appeared in London and Hamburg. Of the 
four cases occurring in London, two died. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Enemas. — Mrs. H. O., Ohio, asks if it is harm¬ 
ful to lake an enema every morning, to prevent piles. 

Ans .— The enema is probably better than suffer¬ 
ing from hemorrhoids, but both should be gotten 
rid of. 


Stomach Trouble. — T. H. E., California, has 
bowel trouble, passing mucus and blood daily, and 
experiences considerable pain. What is the cause ? 

Afts ,— Probably inflammation of the colon. Rest 
in bed, with suitable treatment under the care of a 
physician, is the proper course to pursue. 


Heart Trouble. — G. J. C., Missouri, desires a 
simple cure for weak heart and nervousness. 

Am ,— There is no simple remedy for these grave 
diseases. The case require.s the attention of a 
skilled physician. 


Germs as an Aid to Digestion.— A. C. B., 
New York : ” Do you agree with Dr. Kijanizin^s 
experiments with germs as an aid to digestion, an 


account of which appeared in the Review and 
Herald^ March 21, 1899 ? ” 

Ans . — Germs are of no benefit whatever to diges¬ 
tion. This idea, advanced many years ago by a 
French chemist, was long since exploded. The 
presence of germs in the stomach and alimentary 
canal seriously interferes with digestion, and is the 
cause of nearly all forms of indigestion. 


Seeds —Cocoa Butter-Nut Mill —Asth¬ 
ma — Rheumatism — Dyspepsia —Cinnamon 
Oil.— Mrs. D., Oregon ; “ 1. What seeds can one 
use for food ? 2. Is cocoa butter good for rough 

face and hands ? 3. Can nuts be ground in a coffee 
mill ? 4. For asthma in a woman of sixty, is a 

pocket vaporizer or atomizer necessary, or both ? 
5. Is there anything better than camphorated oil 
for rheumatism in the hand ? 6. Is it safe to use 
hydrochloric acid for dyspepsia ? 7. Is cinnamon 

oil good for catarrh and rheumatism ? “ 

Ans. — I. All grains, peas, beans, lentils, and nuts 
of all sorts. 

2. Dryness of the skin sometimes requires the 
application of an unguent. Fine vaseline is the 
best of anything, as it does not become rancid. 

3. Yes. 
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4. The Vaporizer may Ije helpful. Other meas¬ 
ures may be required^ especially a visit to a sani¬ 
tarium. We recommend that you correspond with 
the Portland Sanitarium, Portland, Ore. 

5. Yes, The rheumatism is in the system at 
large: not in the hand. For such a serious trouble, 
a few weeks’ sojouni at a sanitarium wciuld be 
highly beneficial, and probably indispensable. 

6. Small doses of hydrochloric acid sometimes 
afford temporary relief, but the doses should be 
regulated by a competent physician. No patient 
should undertake the use of any such remedy ex¬ 
cept under competent medical supervision. 

7. Cinnamon oil properly ililuted is sometimes 
beneficial as a local application in the treatment of 
nasal catarrh. We have had no experience with 
its use in rheumatism. 


Stomach Trouble. — J. T. G., Kansas: “My 
son is seventeen years old and weighs eighty-seven 
pounds, llis symptoms are : watery discharge from 
the mouth during sleep, and at other times eructa¬ 
tions of mucus from the stomach ; soreness over the 
bowels, aggravated by mental effort; some flatu¬ 
lence ; ravenous appetite, but cats no meats. The 
trouble has existed for five years. What do you 
advise ? “ 

Ans .— The young man should be taken to a 
sanitarium. W^e would recommend that you cor¬ 
respond with the College View Sanitarium, Lincoln, 
Neb. l‘he case requires the care of a competent 
physician. 


Catarrh. — H. Ik, New York, asks what will 
clear the head and throat in catarrh. 

Am .—The Magic Pocket Vaporizer will be 
found extremely helpful. 


Prescription for the Pocket Vaporizer.— 

A. N, C., Canada, asks an explanation of the for- 
inuhe given in the directions for the Pocket Vapor¬ 
izer. 

Am .— Write to the Modern Medicine Company, 
battle Creek, Mich. 


Goiter. — Mrs. A. T., Indiana, asks what Ireat- 
tncnl will cure goiter. 

Ans . — There is no specific for goiter, but most 
patients can be benefited by proper treatment in a 
well-equipped sanitarium. 


Flatulence. - A. H. N., Massachusetts, would 
like to know the cause of and cure for flatulence. 

* Am .— The cause is retention of food in the 
stomach or colon, the result of fermentation. Flat¬ 


ulence of the stomach may be temporarily relieved 
by the use of the stomach tube ; fiatulence of the 
colon, by the enema, with water at 70° to 80°. 
Sugar, coarse vegetables, meats, cheese, and like 
articles of food should be avoided. Well-dextrin- 
ized cereals (zwieback, browned rice, griinut, gran- 
osc, etc., should take the place of mushes, starchy 
vegetables, and ordinary bread. The food should 
be eaten dry. Ripe fruit may be eaten at the close 
of the meal, together with nuts or nut preparations. 


Salivation. — E. T., Kentucky, would like to 
know whether constant watering of the mouth, 
accompanied by pain in the region of the kidney, 
signifies any derangement of that organ. 

Ans . — Pain in the region of the kidney may indi¬ 
cate disease of that organ, but it is possible that the 
difficulty may be only prolapse or motility of the 
kidney. Inllanimation may be present. The sali¬ 
vation may not be connected with the kidney dis¬ 
order. 


Old Age — Coffee. — C. L. B., Missouri; “ i. 
What is your opinion of the following statements, 
the first from a foreign medical authority, and the 
second from an American : * The chief character¬ 
istics of old age are the deposits of earthy matter of 
a gelatinous fibrinous character in the human sys¬ 
tem. The arteries become clogged by calcareous 
matter deposited by the blood. Cereals, even bread 
itself, greatly assist in the disposition of this matter 
in our bodies.’ ‘Coffee (and tea) prevents the 
waste of nutrition. It is for this reason that a 
laborer starting out in the morning w’ilh nothing for 
breakfast but a bowl of coffee and some bread can 
perform many hours of hard work.’ 2. By drink¬ 
ing three glasses of distilled water, containing from 
ten to fifteen drops of dilute phosphoric acid to the 
glass, can old age be retarded ? “ 

Ans .— I. They are the veriest nonsense. The 
calcareous deposit in the arteries is the consequence, 
not of food containing an excess of earthy phos¬ 
phates, but of a degenerative process which begins 
with fibrous hardening of the arteries. The cause 
is poisons formed in the stomach and intestines by 
the action of germs. Tea and coffee are in no 
sense foods, and are altogether injurious. They 
diminish the power to w'ork. This is a well-estab¬ 
lished physiological fact. 

2. No. These statements are in the highest de¬ 
gree absurd. 


Ringing in the Ears.— H. M. L., California, 
would like to know if ringing in the ears indicates 
catarrh ; if so, what will cure it, 

Ans. —Yes, generally. In most cases, catarrh of 
the nose, the middle ear, and the Eustachian tubes 
is present. The services of a specialist are required. 
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Diet for Kidney Trouble. — C. T. H., Iowa, 
desires an outline for diet in kidney trouble. 

Ans .— See answer to L. A. K., September No. 

Diet for Old People — Pain in the Shoul¬ 
ders. — H. S. T., seventy eight years old, asks (i) 
lor an outline of diet for old people ; (2) the cause 
of and cure for pain in the shoulders. 

Ans .— I. A diet for old people which could be 
supplied at home might consist of the following : 
Fresh fruit of all kinds, cooked fruits, well-couked 
purees of peas, beans, and lentils, cottage cheese, 
buttermilk, bread cut in thin slices and toasted in 
the oven until brown, browned rice, green com pulp. 
From these simple elements different dishes may be 
prepared to furnish quite an extensive bill of fare. 
Among specially prepared foods which are particu¬ 
larly good for aged people may be mentioned 
granose, which even a toothless person may masti¬ 
cate without diRiculty, granola, graniit, and crystal 
wheal. 

2. The general cause is a sensitive solar plexus, 
as shown by a tenderness of the epigastrium. 


Qrape Juice. —J. D. S., California, would like 
to know the best way to prepare grape juice. 

Ans .— The pure juice of the grape is expressed 
and then canned the same as fruit. 


Stomach Trouble Sick-Headache — En¬ 
larged Neck — Convulsions.— Mrs. J. S. B., 
Vermont: “ i. What is the cause of and cure for 
rumbling in the stomach ? 2 What will cure sick- 

head aclie ? 3. Would you recommend I food’s Sar¬ 

saparilla and painting the neck with iodine for en¬ 
larged neck ? 4. What will cure infantile convul¬ 

sions induced by disordered digestion ? 

Ans .— 1. The formation of gas in the dilated 
stomach. 

2. See answer to A. L., Wisconsin, August No. 

3. No. 

4. The disordered condition of the stomach must 
be removed. The hard curds formed by cow's milk 
are often the cause. By the use of malted nuts or 
Sanitas infant food, this difficulty may often be 
avoided. Zwieback, or well toasted bread, softened 
with a little fruit juice or diluted cream, is often a 
good remedy in these cases. A competent physi¬ 
cian should be consulted at once. 


Itching Scalp.— II. E. T. asks for a remedy 
for itching scalj). 

Afis .— Shampooing of the scalp two or three 
times a week, with the application of a saturated 
solution of boric acid afterward, In some cases a 
little zinc ointment is useful. 


Weltmerism — Dr. Brace's ‘ ‘ Senser. ’ ^— 

A reader is anxious to know (i) our opinion of Pro¬ 
fessor Weltmer's magnetic healing of diseases; also- 
(2) of Dr. Brace’s discovery of the “senser,’^ 
which, held between the thumb and forefinger, 
produces a feeling of contentment. 

Ans .— I. The so-called Weltraer system of treat¬ 
ing disease is simply a method whereby people who 
have susceptible imaginations are made to believe 
that they are well. The chief factor in many cases 
is the patient’s morbid imagination. Any method 
by which the idea of sickness can be removed from 
such a patient’s mind will prove effective. Mag¬ 
netic healers, faith healers, Christian Scientists, and 
others succeed well with cases of this sort, and 
by the apparent cures often achieve considerable,, 
though temporary, success in winning public confi¬ 
dence. All these methods are thoroughly unscien¬ 
tific and unreliable, and always fail utterly in deal¬ 
ing with organic maladies and grave functional 
disturbances, since they do not touch the causes of 
these maladies, which are usually to be found in. 
wrong habits of life, in wrong eating, deficient ex¬ 
ercise, improper dress, and other errors in regimen. 

2. We have never had the pleasure of seeing Dr. 
Brace’s “senser,” but we would suggest to our 
correspondent to try the experiment of holding the 
thumb and forefinger together without the “ senser,” 
or with a bit of paper, a lead pencil, or any other 
small object in its place. A lively exercise of the 
imagination will doubtless produce the same “feel¬ 
ing of conteniraeni ” w'hich is attributed to the 
“ senser.” 


Epilepsy. — S. C. B.. Indiana: “My son, thir¬ 
teen years of age, has been troubled with epilepsy 
for several years, the attacks occurring once or twice 
a week. He does not fall or have twitching of the 
muscles, but loses consciousness for a moment, then 
is drowsy for an hour or so; otherwise he is bright 
and active. The trouble is not hereditary, i. Caa 
any good result from medicine? 2. Will study ag¬ 
gravate the malady? 3. Will he outgrow it? 4. 
What would you advise? ” 

AfiJ . —I. There are various drugs which give tem¬ 
porary relief in cases of this sort, but for a perma¬ 
nent cure, more thoroughgoing physiological meas¬ 
ures must be employed. 

2. Moderate study is helpful in such cases, and 
is in no wise injurious. 

3. The healing powers of the body sometimes, 
effect a cure in cases of this sort without arlificial 
aid. 

4. The measures which the writer has found of 
greatest value in cases of this sort are, first, an 
aseptic dietary, that is, a dietary free from flesh 
foods and condiments of all sorts. The dietary 
should be rather meager, never in excess. The pa¬ 
tient should live an out-of-door life, exercising. 
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daily untM the muscles become tired. The neutral 
bath for half an hour daily just before bedtime 
(930-95° for thirty minutes) is helpful. A cold 
bath may be given in the morning on rising. 
Shower baths and other forms of the douche 
should be avoided. The rubbing wet sheet, the 
towel rub, or cold mitten friction (see Midsummer 
Number) may be employed advantageously. 


Water — Fruit-Coco — Position of the 
Body in Sleep Amount of Sleep — Dill 
Pickles — Hair. — A subscriber in Nebraska is 
anxious to know; “ i. Is it consistent with perfect 
health to drink nothing but water? 2. Is fruit-coco 
a good substitute for tea and coffee? 3. What 
should be one’s position when asleep? 4. How 
much sleep does a sixteen-year-old girl require? 
5. Are dill pickles healthful? 6. What should be 
done for hair that splits at the ends? ” 

Ans .— I. Yes. 

2. Yes, but as a food, not simply as a beverage. 

3. That position in which he is the most com¬ 
fortable. 

4. Eight hours at least; nine if possible. 

5. No. Pickles of all sorts are unwholesome, 

6. Shampoo the scalp every morning with cold 
water, Brush the hair and scalp thoroughly every 
day. If dandruff is present and the hair inclined 
to be dry, apply two or three times a week a solu¬ 
tion as follows: Resorcin, i dr.; glycerine, 2 dr.; 
castor oil, i dr.; alcohol, 4 oz. 


Nervousness. —J. H. H., Kansas: ** I am ap¬ 
parently well, do not use intoxicating drinks, meat, 
or tobacco; my stomach seems to be in good condi¬ 
tion; although sleeping well at night, I am drowsy 
through the day; am nervous and despondent, i. 
What causes this? 2. Would electricity benefit 
me? 3. What else is necessary for a cure?” 

Mns ,— I. You are doubtless suffering from gas¬ 
tric neurasthenia, or nervous dyspepsia. In this 
disease there is usually very little local pain or 
indication of indigestion. The trouble is not due 
to the formation of gas or acid in the intestine, but 
to the indigestion of proieids or albumin, the result 
of the formation of poisons which, being absorbed, 
disturb the nervous system. 

2. Temporary benefit might be derived from the 
use of electricity. 

3. A course of hydriatic treatment at a good 
sanitarium is the thing needed. In the absence of 
this, the following simple measures may be found 
helpful: At night upon retiring, apply over the 
stomach for five to eight minutes, flannels wrung 
out of very hot water. Afterward apply a towel 
wrung out of very cold water, and cover this tightly 
with flannel, to be worn during the night. In the 
morning take a cold bath of some sort, as cold mitten 


friction, the wet-sheet rub, or some other form of 
cold bath, as directed in the Midsummer Number 
of this magazine. _ 

Fruit — Legumes — Neuralgia. — J. C. M.,. 
California: ” i. Does fruit slowly simmered without 
water or sugar lose its healthful, cleansing proper¬ 
ties? 2. Can legumes be prepared in any way to 
agree with one who can take only dry foods? 3. 
What treatment would you prescribe for chronic 
neuralgia of the stomach? ” 

Ans. — I. No. 

2. Yes. Cook thoroughly, removing the hulls; 
put through a colander, and bake in the oven till 
quite solid. Cut into slices and toast in the oven. 

3. A bland dietary, consisting of buttermilk, 

thoroughly cooked cereal foods, sweet fruits. Con¬ 
diments, coarse vegetables, and meats should be 
avoided. Improve the general health by daily cold 
bathing (cold mitten friction and the cold towel 
rub) and by fomentations applied over the parts to 
relieve the pain. (See Midsummer Number for 
description.) _ 

Chicken Breast. — J. S. R., Massachusetts: “r. 
Please give some idea of the trouble known as 
* chicken breast.' 2. This developed as the result 
of a bruise sustained at the age of seven. Does it 
indicate tuberculosis? 3. Would such a person be 
liable to transmit such a deformity or similar ones 
to his children? 4. Can you suggest a remedy? 
5. At the age of twenty-five would an operation 
benefit him? ” 

Ans .— I. It is a deformity usually the result of 
mouth breathing from obstruction of the nostrils. 

2. It does not indicate tuberculosis, and is prob¬ 
ably due to nasal catarrh ratl)er than the bruise. 

3. No; but he is likely to have a feeble constitu¬ 
tion, which he may transmit to his children. 

4. It can not be removed in adult age. In early 
childhood it may be corrected by means of special 
exercises for strengthening the arms and chest. 

5. No. __ 

Inflammation of the Bladder. — W. H. W., 

Ohio: “I, Is sulphur water good for one with 
inflammation of the bladder of five-months* stand¬ 
ing? 2. What home treatment will relieve it? ” 

Ans. — I. The copious use of water of almost any 
sort is good in such cases. Sulphur in the water 
does not increase its beneficial properties. 

2. The prolonged sitz bath at 92°-98®, with a 
diet consisting of fruits, grains, and nuts, copious 
water-drinking, abstinence from flesh foods, exer¬ 
cising great care to avoid taking cold or becoming 
chilled. The morning cool bath carefully .idmin¬ 
istered so as to prevent chilling, an out-of door life, 
and, if necessary, irrigation of the bladder by a 
competent physician. Such a case usually requires 
skilled medical care. 







LITERARY NOTICES. 


From Walter A, Wyckoff's article, “ With Arc¬ 
tic Highlanders,” in September Scribner's, we 
quote the following: — 

” Icebergs dolled the blue surface of the Sound, 
and far into the ha/e of Baffin Bay we could see 
them drifting southward. The air >vas as stdl and 
clear as on a quiet, moonlit winter night at home, 
and the level sun rays streamed through in a glory 
of Italian pink. Enfolding all, as with the crown¬ 
ing benediction of a god, was the ‘ peace that pass- 
eih knowledge,' like the serenity of a soul that has 
won, through toil and storm, the strength and poise 
of enduring calm. 

It was well nigh overwhelming. In ill-disguised 
necessity we turned from the vision to the sight of 
heaps of crumpled dead birds in the boat, and 
talked of shooting, and agreed that nowhere in the 
world was there promise of better sport than here. 
Then silence fell agaiu. In spile of us, our eyes 
were drawn outward; and through all the peaceful 
beauty we felt once more the poignancy of its aw¬ 
ful purity. Me would be a man of spotless soul, 
indeed, and of assured faith, who, seeing the stainless 
loveliness of the .scene, would feel no pang. Not 
one's self only, but one’s world came there, as into 
the presence of the great while throne, and stood 
condemned in a stillness that was unbroken.” 


In the September Forum the well-known phil¬ 
ologist, Prof. Max MHller, discusses in a genial 
yet trenchant way the causes of the present anti- 
English feeling among the Germans. He touches 
lightly upon the ancient feeling between the United 
States and England as compared with the present 
friendship, and reviews the relations cxi.sting be¬ 
tween Germany and England since the time of 
Lord Palmerston. He shows how foolish and hys¬ 
terical the attitude of the Gennan press toward 
England is when contrasted with the common sense 
behavior of the German government. He depre¬ 
cates the rash statements that one reads in the 
newspapers of both countries, shows how the Ger¬ 
man and English characters supplement each other, 
and counsels that sweet reasonableness in all small 
things, which, though unseen, affects to so great a 
degree the larger concerns of life. 


“One Hundred Years in the White House,” 
opening the September Ladies' Home Journal, 
gives some highly interesting glimpses of the social 
life of the century, and of the home life of our 
presidents since the time the Adamses moved into 
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the Executive Mansion as its first occupant.^, in 
November, 1800. The “ Romances of Some 
Southern Homes,” in the same issue, pictures the 
most notable historic mansions of the South, and 
recalls the incidents which made them famous — 
their brave men and beautiful women. Some new 
anecdotes attract further interest to the beloved 
Phillips Brooks as a man and as a preacher. They 
are characteristic, and exceedingly well told. The 
pictorial features of the September journal include 
a page drawing of “ Loiterers at the Railroad Sta¬ 
tion” as A. B. Frost sees them, “The Wonders 
of California Gardens,” and the beauties of Yellow¬ 
stone Park. There are numerous practical articles 
and much else that is helpful in the departments. 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia. $i 
a year; 10 cents a copy. 


The Crisis in China rightly occupies a large place 
in the September number of the Missionary Re¬ 
view of the World- Rev. Harlan P. Beach, Dr. 
William Ashmore, Dr. Arthur T. Pierson, Dr. 
D. Z. Sheffield, and others write of events, causes, 
and outlook in a cautious but intelligent and in¬ 
structive way that leaves little to be desired. 
These articles are accompanied by three excellent 
maps and many unique and valuable illustrations 
showing characteristics of the country and people of 
Northeastern China. 

Japan also has a prominent place in this number 
of the J^eviiTWy Rev. Theodore N. McNair giving 
the missionary view of the Present Conditions in 
the Empire, and Fumio Matsuiiaga writing of the 
Present Needs of Japan from the Christian Japan¬ 
ese Standpoint. Rev. James S. Gale contributes an 
article on “Korean Ideas of God,” and various 
missionaries write on various aspects of Educational 
Missions. This is an exceedingly attractive num¬ 
ber of the Kevitrw. Published monthly by Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
$2.50 a year. 


There is no task so difficult as to teach pleasur¬ 
ably to pupil and preceptor. This has been the 
aim of Professor Henry S. Pancoast in his own 
classes and in his books on American and English 
literature, which are widely used in the best schools. 
His hrst magazine paper on his aims and methods 
appears in the New LippiflCOtt for September. 
It is called “Young America at the Gates of Lit¬ 
erature,” and it deals clearly with a subject forced 
home upon all parents at this season. 






PUBLISHERS' DEPARTMENT 


NUT FOODS AT THE WORLD’S FAIR: 
GOLD MEDAL WON. 

Word has recently been received in this country 
that the Sanilas nut preparations which were ex¬ 
hibited at the World’s Fair at Paris, together with 
the cereal products of the Battle Creek Sanitarium 
P'ood Company, obtained the highest recognition 
from the Committee on Awards,— a gold medal. 

These foods are recognized everywhere by food 
experts as unique, and unapproached by any other 
foods. They have been a genuine new departure 
in human dietetics. Nuts have long been treated 
as articles of luxury, and were seldom eaten by the 
well, and entirely forbidden to the sick. Labora¬ 
tory research pursued through many years has at 
last overcome the difficulties, and presented to the 
world a series of the most delicate, toothsome, and 
digestible food products, which agree with the 
feeblest invalid, and even with delicate infants, and 
are capable of affording to the well a larger amount 
of readily available energy than any other foods 
known to science. 


FIFTY YEARS A VEGETARIAN. 

The SanitasNut Food Company has just received 
a letter from a woman nearly eighty years of age, 
residing in Connecticut, who writes that she and 
her husband, almost ninety-three years old, have 
been vegetarians and food reformers for fifty years. 
Her husband is a physician, and has made a careful 
study of dietetics, and is glad to find in the Sanitas 
nut foods such excellent substitutes for meats. - 


Since our last issue, we have received from Iowa 
an order for more than I5,cxx> copies of the Mid¬ 
summer Number of Good He.\lth. 


The child and its education and training is ever 
a subject near to parents’ hearts. We wish again to 
call the attention of our readers to a book along 
this line, “Studies in Home and Child Life,*’ by 
the late Mrs. S. M. T. Henry. Those who are 
reading “My Mother’s Life,” a story of the career 
of this wonderful woman, by her daughter, Mrs. 






A non-poisonous antiseptic mouth wash, 

one that can be safely left on the bath-room stand, is Listerine. Com¬ 
posed of ozoniferous essences, vegetable antiseptics, and benzo-boracic acid, 
LiSTERiNE is readily miscible with water in any proportion. A teaspoonful 
of LisTERINE in a tumbler of water makes a refreshing and delightfully 
fragrant moutli wash. Used at the morning toilet it effectively removes all 
agglutinated mucus which may have accumulated during the hours of rest. 

An ounce of Listerixe to a pint of water will be found sufficiently power¬ 
ful for the general care of the deciduous teeth of children, while a solution 
composed of one part of LisTERINE, and three parts of water, will be found 
of agreeable and thoroughly efficient strength for emplo)nnent upon the 
brush and as a daily wash for free use in the oral cavity in the care and 
preservation of the permanent teeth. Many users of LiSTERiNE employ it 
in its full strength and enjoy its pungency. 


LiTERATURi: UPON DEMAND. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY, St. Louis, 

SOLE MAKERS OF LISTERINE. 
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Mary Henry Rossiter, will surely value highly this 
work by her gifted mother. 

“ Studies in Home and Child Life may now be 
fiad for only 75 cts. by addressing the Good 
Health Publishing Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Cure for Scandal. 

Here is a cure for a terrible disorder of the 
mouth, commonly called “scandal:*’ “Take of 
‘ good nature * one ounce; of an herb called by the 
Indians ‘ mind your business,* one ounce; mix these 
with a little ‘charity for others,* and two or three 
sprigs of * keep your tongue between your teeth.* 
“Application: The symptoms are a violent itch¬ 
ing of the tongue and roof of the mouth, which in¬ 
variably takes place while you are in the company 


of a species of animals called gossips. When you 
feel a fit of it coming on, take a spoonful of the 
mixture, hold it in your mouth, which you will keep 
closely shut till you get home, and you will find a 
complete cure. Should you apprehend a relapse, 
keep a small bottleful about you, and on the slight¬ 
est symptom repeat the dose.*'— The Household, 


Here is a bit worthy of the famous Mrs. Part¬ 
ington:— 

Applicant — “Are you the judge of reprobates ?” 

Judge — “ I am the judge of probate.” 

A .— “Well, that is what I mean, I guess. My 
husband died detested, and left me with two little 
infidels, and I want to be appointed their execu¬ 
tioner.” 


TOMMY’S DREADFUL DREAM. 


Tommy was sleeping like a top. 

When, to his great amazement, 

An angry duck, with knife and fork, 

Came tapping at the casement. 

“ Be off, be off, you savage bird. 

Or else I *11 call my mother.’* 

The duck replied in hollow tones, 

“Why did you eat our brother ? 

“ Revenge is sweet, and you must die, 

No time is this for reasoning, 

The oven’s ready to a turn, 

The cook has made the seasoning. 

“ They're busy now with Harry Ford, 

He's to be cooked for dinner. 

And then we *11 roast young Jackie Smith, 
Who feels a wee bit thinner.** 


“ O, let me live ! ’* cried Tom, aghast, 

“ At least till I am fatter.” 

“ So long as you *re not old and tough,” 
Said they, “it does not matter.” 

“ I ’ll never eat roast duck again,” 

The culprit sighed, repenting; 

The cook, he seized and trussed him well 
Without the least relenting. 

They laid him neatly in a pan, ? 

With tiny dabs of dripping; 

The little ducks looked on, and then, 

For joy, they fell to skipping. 

The oven door was open’d wide, 

When Tommy, loudly screaming. 

Gave a great jump, and found — hurrah I 
He had been only dreaming. 

— Alfred Mahany^ in the Vegetarian. 
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The Ideal Garment for NeRligee. 
Tennis, Golf, Bathing:> and all Ath¬ 
letics. vocalists. Nursing: and Ex¬ 
pectant Mothers, Corpulent Fijf- 
uros, la the — 

Grecian Bust Girdle 

Supports most perfectly, allows nb- 
snhito freiMlora lu moTeinent without 
iniirring the classic lines of the dgrure. 
Ketaiim skiiis mtid ho>^ 
supporters. Coin fort, 

<;race. Health. Made in 
white, dralt, and black 
Huteen. in sixes SO to 00 
in. bust measure. 

Price, Sl.riO prepaid. 

Classic Mfg. Co., 


1030 Medinah Temple, - CHICAGO- 




BOWLES BROS. 

“EVERY DROP PURE” 

BRAND 

CALIFORNIA 

OLIVE OIL 

No rollon seed or other adultera¬ 
tions, just Pure Olive Oil. 

Shipped to all parts of the United 
States in non-breaking cases. 

Send for printed matter. 

BOWLES BROS., 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


The Idea . STEAM COOKER 



Cooks a whole meal over one 
burner, on gasoline, oil, gas, 
or common cook stove. 


Reduces Fuel Bills One Half t 


m 

m 

% 


Makes tough meats tender. Prevents 
steam and odors. Whistle blows when 
cookerneeds more water. Will hold 12 
one-quart jars in canning fruit. Dinner 
Sets. Bicycles. Watches, and other Valu¬ 
able Premiums, given with orders for Cookers. Send for 
illustrated catalogue. Agents Wanted. 

TOLEDO COOKER CO.. Box 60. Toledo. Ohio. 

We pay expresa. 



S-6 lixe. Patent allowed. 


CAE'K'T'V TTIkV Much needed invention. Durable. 
ijrArlVl I IvFI* handxomtf, cheap. Recottuuended 
by t>hysiciaii» os wholly oeeptic, ea«ilv free<l from gernu. Metal 
teetning liars, no poisonous rubber; bright colors, no paint; enter- 
talnln-.f noiiM*. no handle to injure throat or eves. Sent prepaid, in 
rich nickel plate, for 10c. F. B. IIULDEU^ Lansing, Mli'h. 


MARCHAND’S EYE BALSAM 

(C P. Vegetable Glycerine combined with Ozone.) 

THE MOST POWERFUL AXD AT THE SAME TIME HARMLESS HEALING 

AGENT KNOWN. 

Cures Quickly all Suppurative and Inflammatory Diseases of the Eye: 

Catarrhal Conjunctivitis or Ophthalmia, 
Purulent Conjunctivitis, Ophthalmia in Children, 
Inflamed and Granular Eye Lids, Etc. 

Send for free 300-page book “Rational Treatment of Diseases caused by Germs,” 
containing reprints of 140 scientific articles by leeiding contributors to medical literature. 

Physicians remitting 50 cents will receive one complimentary sample of each, 
“Hydrozone” and “Eye Balsam.” 



Marchand's Eye Balsam is put up only in one size bottle. Package sealed with my sig¬ 
nature. 

Mydrozone is put up only in extra small, small, medium and large size bottles bearing a red 
label, white letters, gold aud blue border, with my siguature. 

Qlycozone is jmt up only in 4-oz., S-oz, and Iti-oz. bottles bearing a yellow label, white and 
black letters, red aud blue border, with my siguature. prepared only b? 


DISTRIBUTING AGENTS : 

Thomas Christy & Co., 25 Lime St., London, Eng. 

Leeming, Miles & Co., 53 St. Sulpice St., Montreal, Can. 
Beckett, Zeilin & Co., 220 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. 
E. H. Buehler, 134 Lake St., Chicago, HI. 

John W. Lehman, 428 Camp St., New Orleans, La. 

SOLO BY LEADING DRUGGISTS. AVOID IMITATIONS. 



CheiniM and Orndiuite of the ** Eeole CentraU de4 
ArtJi el Manufactures de Paris" (France). 

57-59 Prince St., New York. 


MENTION THIS PUBLICATION. 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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** International*' Head. 



THE BEST 


Prea., Clarke Merchant. 

(Prp«. rif 

Merchant JH. Cu., luc.) 

International 
Sprinkler Co., 

PHILA.. PA. 

Has complete WET and DRY 
Systems of automatic Fire 
Extinguishers. Fully in¬ 
dorsed by Insurance Com¬ 
panies. 

PROTCCrCO BY 
U. S. PATENT OPFICe. 

NOTIC. — We install systems 
complete. 20 to 70 per cent of 
insurance saved. 


Lee's Endion Grape Juice 

is the most 

Delicious and Refreshing Summer 
Health Drink, 

a perfect liquid food, a rich blood maker and 
nerve feeder, an invigorating and easily dige.slcd 
diet for the sick, nature’.s simplest and best tonic 
for the convalescent, and the fruit of the vine for 
sacramental ii.se. 

For sale direct, at reduced rates, by 

JOHN H. LEE, 

Benton Harbor, Mien 


Endion Fruit Farm, 


Box 1007. 


BOOKS. 

for Less than Half 
the Price of One I 

JUST THINK OF IT.-^ 

'C'VERY MOTHER is interested in her own home 
^ and the trainiugof her child. "Studies in Home 
and Child Life" deals in a practical way with the 
vital questions of child-training, such as are con¬ 
stantly demanding answers in the home where there 
are young children. With the exception of the Bible, 
it is the best book ever written on child-training, 
and in anticipation of the great field of usefulness 
before it. we make this^xceptional offer that every 
American home may enjoy and jirofit by its teaching. 

“STUDIES l> HOME HD CHILD LIFE,” 

Illustrated, 256 pages (regular price, |i.so). 

“NATURAL FOOD RECIPES,” 

containing lao new recipes by Mrs. E. E. Kellogg. 

*‘HOW TO LIVE WELL ON A DINIE A 
DAY, OR LESS.” 

ILlUSmiEO ** DRESS SYSTEM” BOOKLET, 

containing the latest designs for healthful and 
artistic dress. 

A'^^.i, 60 CENTS! 

and 15 cents to cover postage. 

Iddrus GOOD HEALTH, Bittli Creek, Mich. 



EAT LESS MEAT. 


T he easy food. 

Easy to Buy, Easy 
to Cook, Easy to Eat, 
Easy to Digest. 

Q uaker oats. 

At all Grocers in 
2-lb. packages only. 





in powdercAform 
for your convenience 

-M 0 D£RN WW 

01 usin^ soap. 


^AUen^s Fooi=Ests^ 

A POWDER FOR THE FEET. 



S HAKE INTO YOUR SHOES Allen’s 
Foot-Ease —a powder for the 
feet. Gives rest and comfort to 
tired, aching feet. We have over 
30,000 testimonials. TRY IT TO¬ 
DAY. Sold by all Druggists and 
Shoe Stores, 25c. Do not accept 
an imitation. Sent by mail for 
25c in stamps. 

FOFF trial package 

• sent by mail. Addre&s 


ALLEN S. OLMSTED, 


In replying to nduertlsements please mention GOOD HEALTH, 
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FLOWERS FOR WINTER AND 
.... SPRING..... 

Let their beauty and fragrance bless your homem 


. . . HOW WE CAN ASSIST YOU, . . . 

One dollar’s worth of Spring Blooming Bulbs ; a Floral Magazine one year, price 50 
cents; Goon Heai^th one year, price ;^i.oo; ALL ONLY $1mOOm 

By special anangement w’ith the publishers of How to Crow Flowers^ who have 
purchased the stock of a California grower of Freesia bulbs at a great bargain, we are able 
to announce the following splendid special offer, good for a limited time only : — 


Send Us One Dollar 
and Secure 


Twenty fine Freesia bulbs, price $1.00. 

How to Grow Flowers^ one year, price 50 cents. 

This great Health Journal one year, regular price |i.00. 



Flowers are Nature’s sweetest gift to man. Their mission is to extend tlie kingdom 
of love, beauty, fragrance, and happiness. The sweet presence of flowers is always wel¬ 
come, but never so much .so as in the dreary da^^s of winter. It is then that floral treasures 
most appeal to us, and every home should possess at least a few w'inter-blooming plants. 
It is not difficult to do this. 

The Freesia the Best of the Winter^blooming Bulbsm 

No description can do adequate justice to the beauty of the 
Freesia. The flowers are two inches long, and about the same 
in width, shaped like miniature Gladioli, and borne in clusters 
of six to ten. on depressed horizontal scapes. The body of the 
flower is pure white, lower segments spotted with yellow. The 
perfume is most delicious. The cultivation of the Freesia is of 
the simplest, as the bulbs require only to be potted, watered 
sparingly at fir.st, placed in a sunny window, and watered more 
freelv as growth progresses. To have the l>est re.sulU. the bulbs 
should be planted early in the fall—this month if possible. 

Freesia bulos are worth five cents each. 

SOMETHIMC IH REGARD TO *‘HOW TO GROW 
FLOWERS.^* 

£^ch number contains 36 large pages, printed on fine book 
paper, beautifully illustrated. It tells when, how, and what to 
plant, when and how to prune, when and how to mulch, how to 
protect in winter, how to get rid of insects, water and heat 
needed, how to bed out plants, the best varieties, about floral 
decorations, and gives complete directions for having success 
w'ith flowers. It is the only floral paper not run by commercial 
florists. How to Grow Flowers is a work of art, all the illus¬ 
trations made from photographs, thus showing flowers as they 
actually are. The great ment of the magazine, though, is its 
practical helpfulness to all who love and grow' flowers. It is an indispensable aid, whether you have a 
single plant or a large collection. No flower lover can afford to be w'ithout it. 

Our Magnificent dubbing Offer in Fuilm 

For only $1.00, the regular price, we will send you GOOD HEALTH one year, and in addition will for¬ 
ward ‘‘HOWTO GROW FLOWERS*’ one year, and a choice collection of twenty Freesia bulbs. This offer 
is one unparalleled in liberality, and can not be kept open long. Address— 


i 



If you are a subscriber, send us one new subscription, and we will send you the bulbs and How to 
Grow Flowers. 


In replying to aduertlsenwnts please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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One of Our Own I 

___ r 

- ^ 

is not best to wear woolen j 

clothing: next the body. With woolen \ 
underwear the moisture of the skin j 
is retained^ the surface of the skin \ 
becomes chilled^ and the person is far J 
more likely to take cold than if he j 
wore linen^ for linen takes up the j 
moisture and transmits it to the outer J 
air, drying: at once. Wool is also j 
irritating: to the skin^ while linen is j 
not.^' ) 

Dr. J. H. KELLOGG, 

Sut^eon-4n-Chicf ^ 

Battle Creek Sanitarium, i 

(From ••GOOD HEALTH,** December, 1899.) \ 



111 Montgomery St. 

San Francisco. Cal. 


728 16th St, N. W.. 

Washington. D. C. 
10*12 Bread St., London. E. C. 


The above, coming from one of our 
own foremost physicians and sanita¬ 
rians, is based upon more than three 
years of experimentation with and ac¬ 
tual wear of— 


Dr. Deimel’s 

Linen-Mesh 

Underwear 


No further comment needed. 

All true Deimel Linen-Mesh gar¬ 
ments bear the above Trade Mark. 
If you can not obtain them, write to us. 
Booklet and samples of the cloth free. 

We also manufacture the finest Dress 
Shields in existence. Can be washed; are 
odorless. A guarantee with every pair. 

THE DEIMEL LINEN-MESH CO. 

491 Broadway, New York. 



FROM THE FACTORY TO THE HOME 


BARGAIN OUTFIT NO. 2. 

SEND NO MONEY 

Cut thiii Rdrurtisement out and send to us. and we will aend 
Tou thiH beautiful outfit, including’ Rra<R and Gnamet Iron 
Bed. .Sanitary Klascic Cotton and Wood I'Tlier Mattress. Hard- 
Wuod, Sleel-Sopiforted. Wovon-Wlro Spiinfr. three ouarters 
or full size, by freight, C. <>. l>., subjeet to etaminatlon 
When convlncerl that this offer Is an exceptional bar^ln, 
equal to any tS5.00 to WO.OO outfit, pay your railroad airent 
our special price of $is.50 and fretirhi. If at any time within 
thirty days you are not satisfied with your purchase, we will 
cheerfully refund money to yuM. »)KDEK T< )-UAY. 

I’poM request we will send you our latest catalogue of 
complete Household Furniture. 

Marquette Manufacturing Co, 

<Marriuettc Bed Co.) 

EDWIN T. SWOBE, Marquette Building. Dept. E, 

Manager. CHICAGO. 


Hygienic Water-Seai 

COMMODE 



IN SUBURBAN HOMES 


where modern bath¬ 
room faollities are 
denied,the////f/iVii- 
ie Wn I 
Commode iMan ab¬ 
solute necessity for 
comfort and sanlta- 
tatlou 

IN SICKNESS, 

especially in Conta- 
ffiotte nieennee, 
the CoinnuHle is In¬ 
dispensable In every 
home, as the WATEIt HKA1> prevents escape i»f all germs, 
and odors. It Is light and portable; made of best galvanized 
Iron; will last a life time. Provided with dlsliifeclaut recep¬ 
tacle. lndorse4l by lemlliig physicians and nurses. Not only 
private homes, but all Hospitals, Sanitariums, summer and win¬ 
ter resorthotels and rottage.s schools and colleges, need u sup¬ 
ply of If TO/J? .VIC WATER-SEAL COMMOlfES, 


Inside Vietv and Cover. 


Dv-Sc'zx f\€\ Purchaser pays express charges. 

1 Send for Tlliiatrated Circular. 

HYGIENIC WATER-SEAL COMMODE COM^'SHicAa^:' 


12 Pieces Sheet Music Free. 

35 Cts. Join our Music Club. 2 S Cts. 

Twenty-five cents pays f«»r One Ye.ar’s Membership. You re¬ 
ceive one piece of New Sheet Music each inmitli (12 pieces In all) 
which sell for 40 to 5 « conls eiu’h, mailed post paid. ALso, you 
receive a $1 oO Mngazluc one ye.ir free. Address 

MUSIC CLUB, 325 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


tn replying (o actoertiaementa please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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YOU CAN 




MAKE YOUR OWN NUT BUTTER AT HOME 

If 3’ou have one of our Mills, and thus have fresh butter every day. 

Our mill is superior to any other mill in that — 

IT HAS TWICE THE CAPACITY OF ANY OTHER HILL. 

IT REQUIRES ONE-THIRD LESS EFFORT TO OPERATE IT. 

IT CAN NOT BE OVERFED. 

IS UNEQUALED IN POINT OF DURABILITY. 

The price of the Mill is $5.00, but we will furnish a Mill and a copy of ** Ever\’- 
Day Dishes,” by Mrs. E. E. Kellogg, for ^3.50. 

Address, GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO., Bsittls CrG6k, Mich. 


GOODRICH 

SURGEONS’ 

RUBBER 

GLOVES 



riadc of Thin, Pure, Fine 
PARA RUBBER, which Does 
Not Interfere with the Sense 
of Touch. 


Goodrich 


The surface of the rubber used on these gloves Is of a peculiar finish aud allows of a firm hold on 

ligaturi.'S aud ligaments. 

Made by THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY, Akron Rubber Works, Akron, Ohio. 


TO SKEPTICS. 

Ruptured? Discouraged? We mail free literature 
describing the new 

Huston-Woodward Automatic Truss. 



REAR VIEW 

PATENTED 8CPT. 7, 1B97. 

Really siatisfactor>' Easily adjusted. May be worn 
night and day. 

Sold on a positive gruarantee. 

PRICE, $5.60. 

Money refunded if desired. 

Once adjusted, this Tni.ss can not be displaced by any 
motion of the body. Correspondence sDlicilcd. 

HUSTON BROTHERS, 

Maker, ol Truisei. Delormity Apparatus, Etc., Etc., 

113 Adams St., CHICAGO. 


...This... 

Elegant Phaeton 

If bought from your local ttoaler 
%eouM moMt you about ^17S, 

IVe can sell it to you for 
because 

WE SELL VEHICLES AND HARNESS AT LESS 

THAN WHOLESALE PRICES. 

It Is strictly hlgh-cla«8 In every particular- 
full leather top, extra wide roomy seat, ophe*- 
stered with hair, sprinir seat, best broadcloth 
trixnxnintrs, latest wing dash, longdistance 
axles, new short bend fondors aud best white 
hickory wheels. We snip thl- and all our 
ffonds anywhere subject to purchaser’s In¬ 
spection. If not os represented and entirely 
satisfactory, return at our expense. Illustrated 
catalo^e of entire line of goods. Send for It. 
KALAMAZOO CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO., 

Box fib • Kulamasoo, Mick. 


m 


tn replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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HE WONDER STEEL PLATE FRENCH RANGE is sold direct 
at about dealcr^s prices. Has 6-8 in. cooking: holes. Oven 
20x2J in. Top cooking: surface 30x45)4 in. Cast iron 

hot water reservoir^ enameled or copper coated. Balanced oven 
door with malleable frame. Removable oven bottom. Drop 
and swing: feed door for wood or coal. Double steel asbestos interlined body. 
Fire box^ brick or iron lined. Reversible wood or coal g:rates. Cast back flue. 
Rotary closet door. Hot closets. Plain or fancy nickel trimmingfs and planished 
end panels. It is the best range at any price you ever saw or heard of. FROM 
FACTORY TO YOU AT MAKER'S PRICES. We SAVE YOU all the profits that 
usually go to wholesale and retail dealers and give you a better range than 
you can buy elsewhere for twice the money. Prices, twenty-seven dollars and up. 

This range is FU LLY EQ U A L in every respect to the ranges usually sold by agents from wagons 
or by stove dealers for double our prices. It is made of the best material money can buy, by the most 
skillful mechanics we can employ. Is the handsomest, most highly ornamented, and BESl BAK¬ 
ING AND BURNING RANGE EVER MADE. WE GUARANTEE every range to Work prop¬ 
erly. Illustrated circulars and personal letter with complete prices on all sires sent upon request. 

GRANITE STATE EVAPORATOR CO., 

P.O.BOX 100. ALBANY,N.y. 


WONDER STEEL PLATE RANGE. 


WE SELL THIS 
RANGE DIRECT TO 
YOU AT ABOUT 
ONE-HALF DEALER'S 
PRICES, AND WE 
PAY THE FREIGHT. 

^ 

Send for Catalog and complete price 
list. The range here illustrated 
is within the rcach*of every home* 
Write to-day for prices. You will 
be astonished at the small amount 
of money required. 

We make Sheet Steel Heating Stoves 
for parlor, bedroom or office; 
Feed Cookers for poultrymen 
and stock raisers; Sprayers for 
gardeners, fruit growers and 
florists. Ask for circulars. 


In rtp/itina to aduertfstmenU pltOM mention OOOD HEALTH, 
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The ahovo cut lUiisrrateH one form of canl n.sed for thin purpoxr. The cardH are 
filed by Ktatevand town« beinfr. placed back of the guideH. Ll8t may l>e arranged 
by nafiictf or by datea if de.*«ired. 


Follow Up 
Your Inquiries. 

THE 

“Y. E/’ CARD 

INDEX SYSTEM 


Affords an u|>-to-<late nnd convenlont 
methud of keeping track of prospe*.'- 
tive cuBtomera. 

When an iiiqnlry is received, a card 
is mmle out, showing name, ad<lre8>. 
etc., and these Inquiries are followetl 
ap by means of stirck letters jailed 
“ Prods.” and circulars called “Fllerw.” 
which are sentat regular intervals nnd 
checked off from card as mailed. 

ADAPTED TO ANV FORM OF 
RECORD. 


Catalogue and Sample Cards Free. 

PRINCIPAL BRANCHES: 

New York, 360 Broadway. 

Chicago, 138 Wabash Ave. 

San F rancisoo, 29 New Montgomery St. 


Write us. 

YflWMRN 


ERBE MFG. CO.. 

SuecoKsors to Okmck Speciai.ty Mfo. Co. 

- Fantoplaa and Main Office, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 



♦ 


opmoN FREE 

l^END us a sketch and description of your inven- 
^ lion, and ascertain, free of charge, whether it is 
patentable. All communications arc strictly con- 
ndential. 

Patents taken through our office will receive a 
special illustrated notice in ihc Amfrnatt Inimtor, a 
handsomely illustrated journal, devoted to the latest 
developments in the arts and sciences, and read bv 
capitali.sts and others interested in the promotion of 
invention. Send for a.Sam pie copy. 

Write for information relative to 
PATENTS, DESfONS. CAi^EATS . 

TRADE-MARKS, COPYRIGHTS, 

ASSIGNMENTS, INTERFERENCES , 

AND PATENT LITIGATION. 



WALTER R. HENSEY, 

Successor to 

HENSEY & ROBINSON, 1 

11 Burche Building. Washington, D. C. ( 



INVESTIGATE 
THOROUGHLY 

. BEFORE YOU PURCHASE A TYPEWRITER. 

The Smith Premier 

W///merit your approve/ds it fully 
meets requirements at every point. 

■Art Catalogue for theaskihq. 

H The Smith Premier Typewriter C 

>Syracu$e.^'v lie a 


DETROIT OFFICE, 105 Griswold St. 


In replying to aduertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH, 
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THE FOOD PRODUCTS OF THE SANITA3 NUT 



■•1 

FOOD CO. LMT REACH THE ENDS OF THE EARTH 

Have They 


Reached Yeu? 

These foods are a new departure in human dietetics, and have 
received the indorsement of food experts everywhere. They are 
unique, for not only do they agree ^vith the feeblest invalid, but 
afford to the well a larger percentage of available energy than any 

other foods known to science. 

Sanitas Nut 

Foods 


Are delicate, toothsome, and digestible. 

For lo cents to pay postage, the manufacturers will send you, 
free, samples and literature. 

Originators and sole manufacturers, 

SANiTAS NUT FOOD CO„ Lmt., 


BATTLE GREEK, MIGH., 
U. S. A. 


In replying to adueriisements please mention 0000 HEALTH, 
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COMBINATION 

WATER 
BOTTLE^ 
FOUNTAIN 
SYRINGE 

This is a First-class Foun¬ 
tain Syring:©, which may be 
quickly changed to a Water 
. Bottle by detaching the tub¬ 
ing and substituting the 
metal Cap. 

have recently arranged for the manufacture, for our special trade, of this convenient com- 
bination in an improved form. It consists of a substantial water bottle with funnel neck, 
a safe and durable cap, and six feet of fine improved tubing, with suitable attachments for con¬ 
necting with the bag. An outfit of the usual syringe tubes is supplied with the syringe, and the 
whole is packed in a neat and substantial wooden box. 



Price, complete, postpaid. 
Fountain Syringe only, postpaid. 


$2.00 

1.75 




Perfection DQUCHE APPARATUS 




T his apparatus consists of a pail for water, wdth a long rubber tube, and 
a convenient bed-pan. It is made of tin, and is light, durable, and 
easily cleaned and disinfected. 

It is especially useful for giving douches in cases of confinement, and 
to feeble patients who can not be removed from the bed. It can be ad¬ 
justed under the hips without moving the 
piatient, on any form of bed or mattress. 

Any amount of w’ater can be used, 
water running out as fast as it runs in. To 
start the water running, close the rubber tube by folding it below 
the bulb, and then squeeze the bulb, which will at once fill with 
water when released. Then open the tube, and the stream w’ill con¬ 
tinue to flow till the pan is empty. 


Price, complete, ------- $2.00 

Douche Pan, without fountain or tubes, 1.00 

Bent by express. _ 


Address GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO., Battle Creek, Hich. 

V 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH, 
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In one operation 
on your kitchen 
stove. 


It Filters, 
Purifies, 
Sterilizes, 
Destroys 
the Germs 


of Disease 


and removes 
them, eliminates 
the poisonous 
gases, and ae¬ 
rates the vater 
automatically. 




156 N. Green 5t., Chicago, 111. 


Jos. Wheeler, Major-General U. S. V., 
writes:— 

*• The Sanh Aiiv Still is very satisl'actory. 
It is useful and valuable.” 


Only Still recognized by the H. 8. Government. 
Six styles; $10.00 up. Send for catalogue and testl* 
moniuls. 

THE CUPRIORAPH CO.. 


Automatic 

STEAM 

PUMPS 

and 

Receivers 

For draining 
Kndiatorsaud 
Coils. 


The Union Steam Pump Co., 


Battle Creek. Mich., U. S. A. 





OUR SPECIALTIES, 


FOR THE RELIEF AND CURE OF 

Varicose Veins 
Sprains, Etc. 

ABDOMINAL AND OBESITY 


ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. DEFORMITY APPARATUS, 
TRUSSES, ETC. 

Correspondence solicited. 

SHARP & SMITH, 

92 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO. 

Two doors north of Washington .St, 

^ •♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦•♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦< 




HAVE YOU CATARRH ? 


THE MAGIC POCKET 


VAPORIZER 


. leading physicianf 
aflcctions of the nose. 


Is recommended 
for catarrhal 

throat. lungs, and ears. Through 

its use, germ-growth is destroyed and 

the curative processes of Nature arc 

brought to ^'■^bear upon the diseased surfaces. If you 
are in search of an instrument that will cure your catarrh 
as thoroughly as auything 
can cure it, you will find 
it iu the : 


S 

for uc- 
scriptive 
circulars. 


VAPORIZER. 

PRICE, $1.00: 

with bulb for car 
treatment, $1.50. 


AGENTS 
WANTED 
i EVERYWHERE. 


GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO. 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


In replying to advertisements please mention QOOD HEALTH, 
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AND EASILY DOES THE BEST WORK. 


THE 

NEW 

MODELS 


R 


emington 

^ Standard Typewriter 

WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 

327 Broadway, New York 


REMINGTO N STANDARD TYPEWRITER CO.. 
2 4 LAFAYETTE AVE,. 

DETROIT. MICH. 
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Piintind Presses 

For all Classes of Letterpress Work. 



High-Speed, Pour-Roller, Front Delivery, Table Distribution Book and Job 
Press. Mado in eleven sizes, from 2(1 x 3(1 to 48 x (15. This press Is built 
to do the finest class of printing, and Is specially adapted for half-tone 
work both In black and In colors. It is the standard Flat-Bed Pressof the 
world lo-duy, as the producer of a greater quantity and finer class of 
work than any otlier press on the market. 



High-Speed, Two-Roller, Front Delivery, Table Distribution Book and Job 
Press. Made In six sizes, from 30 x 42 to 45 x 82. Tills press is designed 
for a little cheaper class of book and Job work than our Four-Roller, 
differing only In the number of form rollers, having two Instead of 
four; otherwise It Is similar in all Its other features, and is faster. 


High-Speed. Two-Roller, Rear Delivery, “Rack and Pinion” Distribu¬ 
tion Job and News Press. Made five sizes, from 30 x 42 to 43 x 5(1. Its 
method of distribution Is “ rack and pinion cylindrical ** Instead of “ta¬ 
ble.” The class of work to which this press Is more si>eclally adapted 
is newspaper and poster work. Felt iiacklng used. It Is very fast. 


High-Speed Pony Press, Two-Roller, Rear or Front Delivery, “Rack and 
Pinion” or “Table” Distribution. Made in two sizes. 25x30 and 26x 
24. Tills press has a well-earned reputation for remarkable speed and 
the superior quality of work it does. 


Our new $iKet Delivery 

Which delivers the sheet PRINTED SIDE UP OR DOWN, as may 
be desired, we put on aU our presses with the exception of the 
“ Job and News ** and the smaller sized “Pony.** This adds but little 
to the cost of the press to the purchaser, and is a great convenience. 


For prices, terms, and other particulars address 

The Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. G)., 

, Main Office and Factory, Q>r« Clinton and Fulton Sts«^ 

South Side Office, 

274 Dearborn St. CHICAGO^ ILL»^ U* S* A* 


In replying to aduertJsements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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The Three 


Master Grain Staff Foods ! 


Granut, 


Delicately sweet 
with Maltose, the 
natural sweeten¬ 
ing. 


Granose, 


Tlssuey flakes of 
the whole wheat, 
less the woody 
fiber. 


GrotnolaL, 


A combination of 
the nutritive por¬ 
tions of several 
grains. 


Are partly digested, all the wheat starch 
having been turned tow'ard sugar. 

When taken into the stomach they are 
instantly assimilated and readily transformed 
to blood, then bone, muscle, nei've, and tissue. 
They tempt the palate and 


Stomach Worry! 

These foods are ^3 to 95 per cent nutrition. 

Battle Creek Sanitarium Toods 

Sold by the intelligent grocer everywhere. 

Betttle Creek Semitarium Food Co., 
Ba^ttle Creek, Mich. 


/« replying to aduertlsementa please mention GOOD HEALTH,, 
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Send us your orders for 

Sanitary 

Supplies 



Hot Water Bag. 



Invalid Air Cushion. 



Carriage Cushions. 



Spine Bugs, UO-inch, postpaid..$1.15 

“ *• 26-incb, postpaid. 1.40 

Hot Water Bags, white rubber, postpaid. 1,15 

“ ** flannel covered, postpaid. 1.40 

Universal Syphon Syringe. 1.14 

Invalid Air Cushions, O-inch in diameter, postp’d 1.70 
“ “ 12-inch “ “ 2.00 

“ “ “ 15-inch “ 2.50 

Air Pillows, No. 1, sateen cover, 9x13 “ 1.75 

No. 3, “ “ 12x18 “ 2.05 

Safety S>Tinge, postpaid.42 

Ear Syringe, postpaid.20 

Breast Pump, postpai<l.04 

Rubber Bed-pans, round. 3.35 

“ oval. 4.35 

“ “ oval, with outlet tube.4.85 

Stomach Tubes, postpaid. 1.00 



Natural Flesh Brush, postpaid. 

Wet Abdominal Girdle, postpaid. 

Carriage Cushions, sateen cover, 14x10, postp’d 
“ “ “ 10x10, 

Invalid Chair Cushions, gent Back. 

No. 1, sateen cover. .... 10x10 10x10 

No. 2, “ .10x10 10x18 

Good Health Pub. Co., 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


.30 

1.75 

5.50 

6.50 

7.50 

7.75 




VI/ 
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Is the culmination of more than a century’s eflforts to make the 
piano an instrument of many and varied tones. Ever since the 
introduction of the piano, the attainment of this end has been 
regarded as the highest possible achievement in the develop¬ 
ment of the piano. From tlie CLAVICIIORD to the many- 
toned “CROWN*’ PIANO is a long step, embracing centuries 
of continuous and painstaking effort, which slowly but surely 
wrought out the development of the piano class of musical 
instruments, until there was evolved the piano of many tones 
— the “CRIOWN.” 

i^ome of its distinctive qualities are — perfection and 
variety of tone, a perfect scale, lightness and responsiveness 
of touch, repeating capabilities of action, a perfect practice 
clavier (found in no other piano ), greatly enlarged capacity, 
almost unlimited capability for the faithful rendition of music 
some of which has heretofore been outside of the possibilities 
of the piano, elegant and unique case designs, and the greatest 
durability. 

Handsomely illustrated catalogue and full information 
sent on application. 


GEO. P. BENT 


Manufacturer 


Bent Block, Cor. Washington Blvd. and Sangamon St 

CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


in replying io adttertisemenia please mention GOOD HEALTH, 
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D r. AI^EXANDER HAIG, the eminent specialist, 
of Eondon. England, says " Uial the less animal 
flesh that peotle take, the belter the;y come out in 
trials offorce proauction, and especially in endurance.:^' 
and medical authorities everyw here are agreed that 
the eating of flesh meats is a prolific source of cancer, 
chronic rheumatism, an,d gout. 

SecnitaLS 

N\it 

Foods 


TKo most wonderfxil Dietetic Dis coveries 


of the Century 


Do away with the risks incurred by meat eating. 
They are not substitutes for anything, but are 
Nature’s original foods, imparting ^gor, health, and 
mental activity, and making life worth living. 

For 10 cents in stamps to postage, we will send 

vou, free, samples, recipe oobl^ and a copy of the 
Slut Cracker. 

Ask your grocer for our foods. 

THE SANITAS NUT FOOD CO.. LTD., 

no Washington Ave.,N.. 

BATTLE CREEK, - niCHlQAN. 


to reptyinp to atiuertisemenis of ease mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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Anyone sending a sketch and descrint Inn may 
quickly aacertnin our opinion free wlieiher an 
Invention la probably patentable. Comraunlcn- 
tlonastrictlyconfldentlal. Iliitulbookon Patents 
sent free. Oldest auency for sccuringr patonta. 

Putenta taken tbrouah Munn Jk Co. receive 
tpeclal notice^ without c harg e, lu the 

Scteniific Jlinerican. 

A handsomely Illustrated weekly, lifirgeat cir¬ 
culation of any scientlQc Journal. Ternts. $3 a 
year; four months, fL Sold by all newsdealers. 

MUNN &C 0 . 36 'Broadwa,. New York 

Branch Offleo, F St,, Wajihlngton, D. C. 


The New York 
Food Company 

Dealers in Health Foods 
and Health Literature 

Their Mission: To Help People to Health. 

Their Mall Order Department provides oppi'ir- 
tunlty for prompt delivery of goods to all 
parts of the country. Spk^'IAL wholesai.e 
Kates to Agents and Merchants. Write 
for circulars. Address — 

The New York Food Co., Oxford, N. Y. 

F. W. BARTIiF, Manager. 



YOUR VACATION 
IN COLORADO 


Burlington 

Route 


D 


P you quite realize that in all the world there is no scenery more siorfi^cous. more 
majestic and awe-inspiring than that of Colorado? 


Couple this with these facts— 

That the climate of Colorado is simply delightful. 

That the dry, pure air is wonderfully healthful a 
that the hotels are of unusual excellence. 

Then consider thequestionof spending your vacation there this summer. 


[ and invigorating; and 


Colorado U not far away. The Burlington Route runs *' one night on the road ” trains from 
both Chicago and St. I.ouis to Denver, and they arc luxuriously furnished. Sumptuous library 
smoking cars and dining cars <i /<* carf^r make the trip .seem very short. Then during the 
summer months tourist tickets are sold at greatly reduced rates, so the expense is not great. 

Let me send you maps, time tables, ticket rates: and if you want to Know more about 
the country enclose six tents in pos^e for our 6oj^ an Colorado, It is a beautiful work, 
of literary excellence and prt)fu.sely ilfustrated. 


P. S. EUSTIS, Gbnbkal Passsnoer Agent, C. B. & Q. R. K., Chicago, Ili.. 




















Magnificent Train Service 

VIA THE 

Union 


Jti^ 




Pacific 


Six trains daily from Missouri River to all 
principal western points. 

The Union Pacific is the direct line Aoall pKjints 
ill Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, 
Caliromia, and Oregon. Four trains daily from 
Council Bluffs. Two trains daily from Kansas 
City. Pullman Palace Double Drawing Room 
Sleepers, Buffet Smoking and Library Cars, 
Free Reclining Chair Cars, Dining Cars. Meals 
A la carte. 

Tor time tables, folders, illustrated books, 
pamphlets, descriptive of the territory traversed, 
or any information, apply to your local Agent, 
who can sell you a ticket via the Union Pacific, 
or address — 

H. F. CARTER, 

M. P- A. U. P. R. R., 

67 Woodward Ave. DETROIT, /MICH, 


■■The.. 

CiHciHiiATi Northern 
Railroad Co. 


TMC ONLY THROUGH AND DIRECT LINE 
BETWEEN 

ALLEQAN, 

BATTLE CREEK, 

MARSHALL, 

HOMER, and 
JACKSON, aad 
TOLEDO, and 

CINCINNATI. 


CLO&E CONNECTIONS ARE MADE AT CINCIN¬ 
NATI FOR ALL SOUTHERN POINTS. 

For time of Trains, Rates, and Through Tick¬ 
ets, apply to Agents O. N. E. R., or address either 
uf the undersigned. 

T. C. M. SCHINDLER, G. F. A. P. A. 
F. C. WHIPPLE. ASST. G. F. db P. A. 
Xoledo, OHIO. 


ASHEVILLE 


AND THE LAND OF 
THE SKY. 

2,600 feet elevation. Delightful climate. 
300 days of sunshine per year. Finest 
hotel accommodations in the South. The 
world's greatest sanitarium and place for 
recreation. 

A REDUCED RATE 

Is In effect from the North every day In 
the year, for round-trip tickets via the 

QUEEN & CRESCENT ROUTE 
and SOUTHERN RY. 

Throi^h Pullman drawing-room sleepers 
from Cincinnati dally with direct connec¬ 
tion from Louisville. 

W. C. RINEARSON, Q. P. A,, Queen and Creecent, 
Cincinnati. 

WM. H. TAYLOE, A. Q. P. A., Southern Ry., 
Louisville, Ky. 

Printed matter and full information on application. 


jW icmcAit 

H entrai^ 

*'TIK NiMM* f MU ROtfTI' 



Chicago and Detroit 

BUFFALOrNEW YORK 
and BOSTON 

Via NIAGARA FALLS. 


Splendid equipment of Palace Sleeping Cars 
running through without change. Dining Car 
Service unsurpassed. 


R. H. L'HOMMEDIEU. 
QKN'L Supkrintcnocnt, 
DCTROIT, 


O W. RUGGLCS, 
GcN'L PASS.. AND Ticket Act 
CHICAGO. 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HBALTHm 
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CHICAGO AND OMAHA 

DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE 

Over new road recently built from Tara, Iowa, through Rockwell City, 
Denison and Council Bluffs in connection with the Central’s 
Western line from Chicago through Rockford, Freeport, Dubuque, 
Independence, Waterloo, Webster City and Fort Dodge. 

*‘TllP I iniitPfl’* dally, few stops, buffet-library-smoking car, 

1110 uiiiiiLOii sleeping car, free reclining chair car, dining car. 

*‘ThP FlUrP^^** Fast, daily, principal intermediate stops, slcep- 
luo UApiooo ing fj-^e reclining chair car, dining car. 

Omaha Minneapolis St. Paul Short Line. 

Also new, in connection with Minneapolis & Si. Louis R.R. 
between Fort Dodge and the twin cities. Night train with 
through sleeping car; day train with buffet-parlor car. 

Schedules and Tickets of R. R. Ticket Agents. 


4 


A.H.HANSON.G.P. A.I.C. R.R. 
CHICAGO. 


EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR 

THE OVERLAND LIMITED 

A strictly first-class train, consisting of 
BUFFET-SMOKING AND LIBRARY OARS. PULLMAN DOUBLE 

DRAWING-ROOM SLEEPING CARS AND DINING CARS ' 

runs through between Chicago and 

F0BllIA«>3Days 

CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC 
8 NORTH-WESTERN LINE 

affording the quickest transit to San Francisco, the gateway to 
THE HAWAIIAN AND PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, CHINA AND JAPAN. 



FOR INFORMATION AND DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS APPLY TO FAINCIPAL AGENCIES: 


aea Washington street, 

461 BROADWAY, 

IDS CLARK street, 

601 CHESTNUT STREET, . 
SOI MAIN STREET, . 


BOSTON 
. NEW YORK. 
CHICAGO. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
BUFFALO. 


483 VINE STREET. 

507 SMITHFIELD STREET. 
127 THE ARCADE, 

17 CAMPUS-MARTIUS, 

Na 2 KING STREET. EAST, 


. CINCINNATI 

, PITTSBURG 

. CLEVELAND 

. DETROIT 

TORONTO. ONT. 


ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS VIA THE 

CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 


In replying to aduerth ments please mention 0000 HEALTH, 
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MiCHicAN ( Central 

Niagara Fall» Route,'' 


Corrcolril June 17, luOO. 
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Trains mi Ratilf! Crofk DItUIod depart at S.ai a. m. and t.K' p. ni., and 
arrive at lit. 10 p. lu. and 6.1.'l p. m. Dailjr except Sunday, 

O. W. Ruggles, R. N. R. Wheeler, 

General Paaa. k Tloliot Agent, Chicago. Ticket Agent. Uattle Creek. 


The Cincinnati Northern 
Railroad Co. 

TIME TABLE NO. 3. 

In Effect Sept. 24, 1899. 

Trains Pass Battle Creek ad follows; 


WEST-BOUND. 


No. 21, Mall and Express. G.58 p. m. 

No. 23. Accommodotion .2.97 p, m. 

No. 37, Local Frelj/fat. 8.25 a. m. 


EAST-BOUND. 


No. 23. Mail and Express. 8.25 A. M. 

No 24, Acconimodation. 1.45 p..m. 

No. 28. Local Freight...... 6,30 p. m. 


Direct connections are made at Toledo with all 
roads diverging. Close connections for Detroit and 
Oincinnati. 

J. L. READE. 
Ticket Agt.. Battle Creek. 
B. R. SMITH, Cltj Para. Agt., A Weat Main 8t. 


E. VV. Meddaugh and Henry B. .Toy, Receivers. 

Chicago & Grand Trunk R’y. 

Trains arrive and leave Battle Creek. 


Time Card in Effect June, 1900. 


WEST-BOUND FROM BATTLE CREEK. 


No. n, Mall and Express, to Chicago. 12.15 p m. 

No. I, Chicago Express, to Chicago. 8.30 a. m. 

No. .3, Lehigh Valley Express, to Chicago.. a.-W p. m. 

No. 5, International Limited to Cliic.ag(>, 

with sleepers.. 2.1.5 a. m. 

No. 75. Mixed, to South Bend .... 8.30 a. .m. 

Nos. 9 and 75, daily, except Sunday. 

Nos. 1, 3, and 5. dally. 


EAST-BOUND FROM BATTLE CREEK. 


No. 8 , Mail and Express, to Pt. Huron, East, 

and Detroit....... .. 3.45 p. m. 

No. 4, Lehlgli Express, to Pt. Huron and East. 8.27 p. m. 
No. n, Atlantic Expres.s, to Pt. Huron. East, 

and Detroit.. 2.35 a. m. 

No. 2, Lehigh Express, to Saginaw, Buy City, 

Port Huron, and East. ... ,.i. n.50A.M. 

No. 74, Mixed, to Durand (starts at Nichols 

yards).. 7.15 a.m. 

Nos. 8 aii .1 •*-*, dally, except Sunday. 

Nos. 4, 6 , and 3, dally. 


D. NI. HOWIE, Ticket Agent, 

Battle Creek. 


Mexican Central 

.RAILWAY. 




In reading and seeking •' Good Health,' 
do not overlook Mexico, and the fact 
that the nexican Central Ry. Is not 
only the best but the most popular route 
through that country. 


© 


% 

% 

% 

% 

# 

% 


Passengers via this line avoid the an¬ 
noyances incidental .to transfer at the 
border, secure through Pullman Buffet 
Car Service, and more comfort than could 
possibly be the case otherwise. 


Mexico is one of the very few combi¬ 
nation summer and winter resorts on 
the continent. 

Call on any Hexican Central Agent for 
further particulars, or address, 

T. R. RYAN, General Agent, 

336 S, Clark St., Chicago. 


W. D. MURDOCK, 






Ass't Qen'l Pass. Agent, 
MEXICO CITY, MBX. 




Pollman Buffet Car Service. 


fu tepiyftig to iduortisemeuts please mention GOOD HEALIH, 
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Y OU are going south this winter 
for recreation, rest, relaxation. 
The winter resorts are open now. 

You can ride over the Queen 
& Crescent Route and South¬ 
ern Ry. from snowy North to 
sunny South, your sleeper, 
diner, smoking room, easy 
chair, all at hand. Many trav¬ 
elers will this year add a short 
sea voyage from Miami or 
Tampa for a visit to Cuba or 
Porto Rico to their itinerary. 


W. C. RINEARSON, G. P. A.. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Tickets through to Havana on 
sale via the Queen Sc Crescent 
Route, Southern Ry. and con¬ 
necting lines, include meals and 
berth on steamers. We have 
a very interesting booklet on 
Cuba and Porto Rico now in 
press. We will gladly send it 
to you. 


Railroad Palaces 



C IIK new Pullman Palace Slccp>- 
ing Cars, built specially for 
the Vaioo Pacific and recent¬ 
ly put in sers'ice on their famous 
fast trains between Chicago, Colo¬ 
rado, Utah, California, and Ore¬ 
gon points, are the finest ever 
turned out. 

Throughout the interior the 
drapings, woodwork, and decora¬ 
tions are in the most artistic style, 
and the conveniencies vastly su¬ 
perior to anything ever seen 
before. 

These cars are attached to the 
Uaioa Pacific fast traiaSf which 
make quicker time ioaU Western 
l^ints than trains of any other 
lines. 

For time tables, or any other 
information, apply to your local 
agent who can sell vou a ticket 
via the UNION PACIFIC, or ad¬ 
dress— 

H. F. CARTER, 

Michigan Pass. Agt. U. P. R. R., 
67 Woodward Ave., 
Detroit, iTich. 



in replying to aduertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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VAST C YCLOPEDIA ^ 

Physiology, Hygieoe, aod the Treatmeot 
of Disease. 

Fortieth Thousand, revised edition, cotitaiiis 1,742 pagres, illustrated with 500 
Engravings, including 27 Full-page Colored Plates, 
and a Colored Manikin. 

I jome Ijawd-R ook 

of Domestic Hygiene and Rational Medicine. 

BY J. H. KELLOGG, M. D. 

M nr CYllPTnilQ referring to over 3,000 subjects, furnishes a key to the vast fund of useful knowledge 
Ur ulnir I Unid| which tnis book contains, by enabling the user to discover at once the nature of his 
malady a feature which is wholly uaiquct and which is' found ia no other work of the kiad. 

No Household Is Complete Without a Copy. 

Send for catalogue and descriptive circulars. 

PRICES. POftTPAlO. 

I4.5O 
5.00 

5.50 

6.50 


THIS WORK 


Muslin, Richly Embossed in Jet uud Gold, 
Half Buffing, Marbled Edges, 
Eibraryj^Marbled Edges, - - - 

Full Buffing, Royal Edition, - 
Full Morocco, Royal Edition, - 


Contains the most approved methods for the treatment 
of more than 600 diseases. The most complete and compre 
henaiue work of the kind ever issued from the press. Con¬ 
tains a vast amount of informatiou found in no other 
work of the kind. 



T« E 



Its Disorders, 
and How 
To Cure Them. 


BV 

J. H. KELLOGG. M. D. 


A brief, practical treatise on the most com¬ 
mon of human ailments, in which the cause and 
cure of the functional disorders of digestion are 
dealt ^rith in a clear and concise manner. 

The work is illustrated with more than 130 
cuts, including eleven full-page plates. This 
work ought to be in the hands of every 
dyspeptic. 

PRICE, CLOTH. POSTPAID. $1.50. 


SCIENCE 

IN THE 

KITCHEN. 

—BY— 

Mrs E. E. Kellogg. A. M.. 


Superintendent of Moth¬ 
er's Work for the ^a- 
tionnl W. C. T. L*., i.'hair. 
man of the World'eValr 
Uommltteo on Foo*J Sui»- 
plies for Michitran. Au¬ 
thor of “ Seience In the 
Kitchen," etc. 


11 FINE book of nearly six himdred pages, printed on 
/■ excellent paper, finely illustrated, and gotten out in 
a style at once popular, highly attractit'e^ and substan¬ 
tial. As to its suDject-matter, while it is thoroughly 
scientific, it is yet as thoroughly practical in presenting 
the best methods of prepariug food, and the work gives 
over 800 carefully tested receives for the same. The 
book is written in a style bright and entertaining, 
although concise, and is the embodied result of the 
patient and almost continuous research and experimen¬ 
tation carried on by Mrs. Kellogg during the last ten 
years, in the Experimental Kitchen connected with the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium. It ought to be in every family. 

PRICE, OILCLOTH, POSTPAID, $1.90. 



AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY. 

I GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 


in replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH, 
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_THE_ 


Ldcdies* Guide 

In Health and Disease 


BY J. H. KELLOGG, M. D. 


O^HIS work admirably meets a want that has long been recognized by 
^ intelligent women in all parts of the land. Having devoted many 
years to the study of the diseases to which the sex is peculiarly liable, a.s 
physician-in-chief of one of the largest health, medical, and surgical in¬ 
stitutions in the Tnited States, and in the treatment of thousands ot women 
suffering from ail forms of local disease, the author has brought to his 
work in the preparation of this volume a thorough education and a rich 
experience, which have enabled him to produce a volume eminently prac¬ 
tical in character, and calculated to fill the place in the practical education 
of women for whmh it is intended. It tells mothers just what they ought to 
knoWy in language they can not fail to understand ; anddaughters who value 
their health, and the happiness which follows health, can not afford not to know what this book teaches them. 

This book is divided into seven parts, or sections. It graphically describes the great mystery of life,— the 
anatonwand physiology of reproduction. Four of the sections bear respectively the following headings: '"The 
Little “ The Young Ladyj* ** The and “ The Mother^ A most _ 

thorough discussion is given concerning the special dangers incident to pu¬ 
berty in girls, the physical and mental training of young ladies, the evils of 
improper dress and flow to dress healthfully, the education of young ladies, 
personal beauty, courtship and marriage; the duties, rights, and privileges 
of the wife, the dangers ot health incident to the matrimonial state, the pre¬ 
vention of conception, how to predict and regulate the sex of offspring, 
criminal abortion, and the special means which wives may adopt for the 
preservation of their health. Dueconsiderationisgiventothe perils of mother¬ 
hood and how they may be avoided, including instructions by following which 
child-bearing may be made painless in most cases, and greatly miti^ted in 
all. The management of pregnancy is also fully treated, and a large 
amount of new and invaluable instruction given on this important subject 
which makes the “Guide" a very valuable book for midwives, nurses, and 
physicians. One section of the book is devoted to the diseases of 
women, together with their proper treatment, the latter subject being treated differently than in any other 
work extant, and embedying the various methods in use by the author, and by the best specialists iu this and 
foreign countries, which bring about such remarkable results when intelligently employed. The directions 
gdven are so simple, and the means to be employed in treatment so readily acce^ble, that the treatment can be 
carried on successfully in most cases at the home of the patient without the assistance of a physician, thus sav¬ 
ing many a doctor’s bill. The concluding section of the work is an Appendix, where is found rational home 
treatment for diseases of childhood, such as croup, diphtheria, whooping cough, convulsions, measles, scarlet 
fever, etc., etc.; also full instructions for baths of various kind.s. Swedish movements, postural treatment, elec¬ 
tricity, massage, diet for invalids, many invaluable recipes, medicinal recipes, and prescriptions for the various 
diseases treated in the work. A Glossary and Alphabetical Index fellow the Appendix. 

The work contains 672 octavo pajres. and is Illustrated by means of thirty five chromo-llthographic plates, 
cuts, and colored plates. For the purpose of removing a possible objection which might be raised, a few of the 
plates are printed on a .sheet by themselves, arc carefully concealed in a little pocket in the cover of the book, 
and may be removed at pleasure. 


Girlhood 

Maidenhood 

Wifehood 

Motherhood 


Cloth, embossed In gold and Jet, postpaid, 
Half Buffing, marbled edges, ** 

Leather (library style), '' 

Half Morocco, gilt edges, 

Full Morocco, gilt edges, ** 


$3.00 

3.50 

3 75 

4 25 

5.50 


60.000 

Copies Sold. 
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Mao, the Masterpiece; 


By 

J. M. KELLOGG, M. D. 


Or, Plain Truths plainly told about 
BOYHOOD, YOUTH, and MANHOOD. 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY. 


GOOD BEALTfl PUBLISHING CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 


A BOOK FOR EVERY MAN. 

IJtHIS work is to gentlemen what the "Ladies’ Guide" is to ladies, and a 
• good idea maybe gained of its contents by reading the above descrip¬ 
tion of the “Guide." It contains about the same number of pages, cuts, etc., 
having similar bindings, and selling at the same prices. It should be read 
and studied by every boy and man in the country, 

Descriptive circulars and testimonials of the above works furnished upon 
request Address — 


In etjfytng to advertfsements please mention QOOD HiALTH. 
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The 


Helena Sanitarium 


3- OPEN ALL THE YEAR 




SCENERY. 

Overlooks tlio beautiful 
Napa Valley In its most 
I’harmln^ section. Sl.vty 
acres of ■well-kept lawns, 
beautiful gardens and ex¬ 
tensive groves of pine, live 
oak, and tnadrona. 


CHARMING WALKS AND 
DRIVES 







EQUIPMENT. 

The buildings consist of 
a main five-story struc¬ 
ture, ten cottages, gymna¬ 
sium, chapel, laboratories, 
natatorlum, besides thirty 
tents. Well furnl.sh6d and 
steam heated, complete 
scfeutitic apparatus, elec¬ 
tric calls, elevator. Every 
accompaniment of a well- 
conducted institution of 
Its kind. 




3 - 


SERVICE 


€ 


Four regular physicians, thirty trained nurses, forty assistants; skilled operators for 
application of massage, Swedish movements, and all kind.s of electric and water treatment; 
classified dietaries. Infectious and offensive patients not received. 

Address sr, HELENA SANITARIUM, Si. Holana, Oal. 


.OYAL 

Blue 




CANNED GOODS 


Arc canned by the BEST CANNERS in the 
LOCALITY where each article grows THE 
BEST. 

Com in Maine. 

Peas in Wisconsin. 

String Beans in New York, 

Fruits in California, New York, 
and Michigan. 

We give you any day in the year the best foods 
nature provides, canned in a way that preserves 
the natural delicacy and flavor of the fresh. 

Insist on your grocer keeping these goods. 
The price is not high. 

W.J.QUAN& CO., 

49 and 51 Michigan Ave., 

—- -^^ CHICAGO. 





The Superior Qual¬ 
ity of this Powder 
makes It one of the 
best for the treat¬ 
ment of— 

Prickly Heat, 
Nettle-rash, 
Chafed Skin, 
etc., etc. 


It Is an excellent 
remedy for PER¬ 
SPIRING FEET 
and is especially 
adapted— 

For Infants. 


Delightful After 
Shaving. 

Price, post-paid, 25c 
per box. 

Agents Wanted. 


/« replying to aduertisementa ploaae menttun GOOD HEALTH. 















































^THE BEST FOOD FOR SUMMER 



NOT A WORD ABOUT 

Washburn-Crosby Co. 


-OR- Appears on any 

of the premiums 
in our list. They 
are absolutely 
^ free from our a(i- 

vertisement. 

Among the numerous ar¬ 
ticles included in this list 
are one hundred popular 
titles of i2mo books, bound in a new 
style linen cloth of several attractive 
colors, stamped in genuine gold and two- 
colored inks. These books are by stand¬ 
ard and well-known authors. 

We also have a large assortment of 
children’s books, published by the best 
house in the country. These contain colored plates 
and pages in text profusely interspersed with pictures. 
The covers are in fall lithographic colors and gold. The 
assortment includes popular children’s stories, such as, 
•* Visit of St. Nicholas,” “ABC of Comic Animals,” 
“Jack and the Beanstalk.” etc. 

We also give away beautiful repmductions in colors 
of any of the following famous paintings now on ex hi 
bition in the Metropolitan Museum, New York City : 
“The Balloon,” by Julien Depre, “The Defense of 
Champigny,” by Edouard Detaille, and “The Horse 
Fair,” by Rosa Bonheur. 

In addition to the above, our list includes beautiful 
gold-filled Elgin and Waltham Watches. Also, knives, 
scissors, carving set, children’s set of knife, fork, and 
spoon, and kitchen utensils, including a Royal Steel 
Double Boiler of the most approved pattern. 

Any one or all of these first-class articles can be 
obtained by you. It is only necessary to eat our Per¬ 
fect Wheat Food, YkJOO, save the labels, and send 
for the article selected. 

It Will Cost Nothing to make further in¬ 
quiry. Send for Premium List and full information. 
Begin at once to save YLJCO labels. 

Ask your grocer for Washburn-Crosby’s YLJOO. 
If he does not keep it, send us his name and we will 
write you where it can be purchased. 

The recipe book w hich accompanies every package tells 
how to make a variety of new dishes from YLJOO. 

Sold everyw'here in 2-lb. packages. 

Washburn-Crosby Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, NIINN. 


Makers of 
THE FAMOUS 


Gold Medal Flour. 


tn replying to aduertlsemenis please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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Directory of Health Food Factories. 

Battle Creek Sanitarium Health Food Co., .... Battle Creek, Mich. 
Nebraska Sanitarium Health Food Co., .... College View, Neb. 

Colorado Sanitarium Health Food Co., ..... Boulder, Colo. 

Portland Sanitarium Health Food Co., _ - - - - Portland, Ore. 

St. Helena Sanitarium Health Food Co., .... . St. Helena, Cal. 

Basle Sanitarium Health Food Co., - . • . . Basle, Switzerland. 

London Health Food Co., - - Salford Mill, near Horley, Surrey, England. 




Battle Creek Sanitarium 


The Oldest and 
Most Completely 
Equipped Estab¬ 
lishment of Its 
Sort in the World. 
Beautifully and 
Healthfully Lo- 
cated.j* 


All the needs of a chronic invalid are anticipated and provuled for. A fine gymnasium 
and trained instructors, swimming bath, baths and electrical appliances of all useful sorts, 
Swedish movements, ma.s.sage, special dietaries, bacteriological and chemical laboratories 
for special researches. All conveniences of a first-class hotel. Incurable and offensive pa¬ 
tients not received. For circulars, address — 

BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM, Battle Creek, Mich. 

BRANCH INSTITUTIONS. 

The following institutions are conducted under the same general management as the Sani¬ 
tarium at Battle Creek, Mich. Each possesses special advantages due 
to locality or oUier characteristic features. 


COLORADO SANITARIUM, Boulder, Colo. 

W. H. UlLEY, M. D., Soperlntendeut 

8T. HELENA SANITARIUM, or RURAL HEALTH RETREAT, 
St. Helena, Cal. 

A. J. SANDERSON, M. D., Superintendent. 

NEBRASKA SANITARIUM, College View (Lincoln), Neb. 

A. N. LOPER, M. D., Superintendent. 

PORTLAND SANITARIUM, First and Montgomery Sts., 
Portland, Ore. 

W. R. SI.MM0N8, M. D., Superintendent. 

NEW ENGLAND SANITARIUM, South Lancaster, Mass. 

O. C. NICOLA, M. D., Superintendent. 

CHICAGO BRANCH SANITARIUM, 28 33d Place, Chi¬ 
cago, III. 

SANITARIUM TREATMENT ROOMS, 230 Euclid Aue., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

A. W. HERR, M. 1)., Superintendent. 

BRANCH OF ST. HELENA SANITARIUM, 1422 Market 
St., San Francisco, Cal. 

T. COOLEGE, M. D., Superintendent. 


HONOLULU SANITARIUM, Hawaiian Islands. 

L. S. CLEVELAND, M. U., Su|)crint«ndent. 

MEDICAL and SURGICAL SANITARIUM, A part ado 138. 
Guadalajara, State of Jalisco, Mexico. 

J. W. ERKENBECK, M. D., Medical Supt. 

INSTITUT SANITAIRE, Basel, Switzerland. 

A. F. 1>B FOREST, M. D., Superintendent. 

CLAREMONT SANITARIUM, Cape Town, South Africa. 

R. S. A.NTHONY, M. D., Superintendent. 

8K0DSB0RQ SANITARIUM, Skodsborg, Copenhagen, 
Denmark. J. C. OTTE8EN. M. 1)., Supl. 

SANITARIUM, Apia, Samoa. 

F. E. BRAUCHT, M. D., Superintendent. 
NEW SOUTH WALES MEDICAL AND SURGICAL SANI¬ 
TARIUM, •‘Meaford,” Gower St, Summer Hilt, 
N. S. W., Australia. 

EDGAR CARO, M. D., Superintendent. 












































